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Pilcher Pipe 


nore tun 100 seers QVESARS 
— the remard of internal cleanliness. 
F YOU do not keep clean internally 


| of pipe organ build- 
| ing, with which are for 
combined the best Ch ch 
ideas of today, gives ur es 
artistic qualities and resources to Pilcher Pipe 
Organs that have won the approval of Organ- 
ists and Committees in America and abroad. 
HENRY PILCHER’S SONS 
930 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
your looks and health are undermined 
together. A clogged intestine breeds poi- 
sons that reach every part of the body. 
These poisons ruin the complexion and 
undermine health. Constipation brings on 
such ailments as headaches, bilious at- 
tacks and insomnia, each of which saps 
your health and vitality. 








































BLACK FACE TYPE 
BIBLES 


The Only Self-Pronouncing Black |. 


Face pe Bibles Published 
aaa a Best for Young and Old—Home and 
| nd HK School—Teachers and Students 
| aS Send for Illustrated Catalog 
ees THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
American Bible Headquarter. 
235 WINSTON BUILDING HILA 


P90VTV 9 





Avoid Laxatives—say Doctors 








Laxatives and cathartjcs do not overcome 
constipation, says a noted authority, but 
by their continued use tend only to ag- 
gravate the condition. 
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HUNDREDS °F ILLUSTRATED | 
Medical science has found at last in “pane tandem by 
° . . . or Ta, 0. 
lubrication a means of overcoming con- a cro Biage on 
; ‘ ’ venport, i 
stipation. The gentle lubricant, Nujol, pen- " SPECIAL EASY TERMS jowa’. vie 
etrates and softens the hard food waste im 
. siv' 
and thus hastens jts passage through and wy. 
out of the body. Nujol is not a medicine = 
or laxative and cannot gripe. Like pure po’ 
i : 
water, it is harmless. the 
Over 50,000 churches use qu 
Take Nujol regularly and adopt this Thomas Service. Self-collecting = 
habit of internal cleanliness. For sale by Tray saves one-fourth cost of — 
: others. Catalog and Trial Free. 
all druggists. Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 410 Lima, Ohio, It 
THE PERRY PICTURES : 
Reproductions of the World’s Great [ 
Paintings. Size, 5144x8. Postpaid. : 
TWO CENTS EACH 
For 25 or More 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects 
or 25 on Life of Christ. No two 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, alike. 
° Valuable as aids in teaching Sun- 
For Internal Cleanliness day School lessons. Beautiful 64- 
page catalog for 15 cents in coin 
or stamps. 
} THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
| Box 101, Malden, Mass. 
—_— : | TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS | | 
HAND Theological Books | es (Interdenominational) rier 
Write to Schulte’s Book Store. Over| | 27 f isti ; cua 
100,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in| | a fies Prepares Young Women ped Christian Leadership F ve 
Stock. ; Ak ie | or The course of instruction includes: Bible Study, Church History, 8U 
JUST READY—Catalogue A, 3,000] | H "Un. i Christian Missions, Psychology and Pedagogy, Organization and Ad- suc 
items—Commentaries, Homiletics, Church bra ae ministration of Religious Education, Pageantry, The Art of Story bro 
History, Philosophy, etc. Catalog B, ie. : Telling, Worship and Music, Hygiene and Health, Practical Experi- mel 
3,000 items—Bible Sturdy—Holy Spirit— —— : ence in Church and Mission Work. : — 
Prayer and 20 other subjects. Free upon| | : at : Under the auspices of Woman’s Branch, New York City Mission Society Ne 
reques?. : | F Gi, 2 Mrs. A. F. Schauffler, First Directress oa 
Schult ’s B k St 80 and 82 Fourth Ave., Mrs. Stephen Baker, Chairman School Committee 
€S BOOK OtOre New YorK CITY For further information address MISS CHARLOTTE A. PORTER, Dean | | 
7 Gramercy Park, New York City 150: 
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Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
be yoy Ware—EVERY- 
THING P2 - ne om mete. Ly ag 
from ‘acto! r cbure' ree. 
Moulin Bros, & Ca. 37 Greenville, Ill. 


(Crates FURNITURE , 


| DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


| THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 
| 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS- $ 5.000 TO $10,000 


J. ©. DEAGAN., 'nc. 
166 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 











BILHORN fk, |: 


FOLDING ORGANS >. ale 


28 Styles. Be- 
ginning with A. 
We Guarantee 
H Send for Catalog. 
# Makers of the fa 
mous 8 and 6-ply 
Oak Cases. 


BILHORN BROS. 


126 West Lake 8t. 
Chicago, Il. 











“ ; " Individual 

The Sanitary” individual Cups 

Convenient, Noiseless’and Sanitary 
The indi- 
vidual 
com m u- 
nion ser- 
vice per- - 
mits an 
impres- ¥ . 
sive ceremony. SENT FOR TRIAL 
We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 
We make the finest quality of beautiful 
polished trays and supply thousands of 
satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and Free Catalog with 
quotations. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 











50C-57 Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





It Is a Burning Shame 














That so many Churches are without suffi- 
sient insurance and not properly safe- 
guarded against Fire, Lightning and Tornado, 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO—In 
successful operation since 1898—furnishes 
protection AT COST upon easy annual pay- 
ments. No assessments; legal reserve for 
security of policy-holders same as_ stock 
company. 

No agents. Deal direct. 
and particulars, address 


HENRY P. MAGILL, Sect’y. & Mer. 
1609 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, [ll. 


For applications 





A PRAYER 


BY 
Nancy Hoop REEpD 


’Tis easy to pray when the storm is upon us 
When the wind and the waves run high, 

When we feel so weak and so helpless, 
When serious dangers are nigh. 

Lord teach me to pray when the storm cloud is spent 
And the sun is shining clear, 

When the calm is here and the danger past 
And my soul is free from fear. 


’Tis easy to pray when upon our beds 
Our bodies are ill with pain, 

When the spark of life is burning low 
And our strength is beginning to wane; 

Lord teach me to pray when I’m well and strong, 
And am able to do my best; 

When the vigor of health is mine for a time, 
And my efforts are done with a zest. 


’Tis easy to pray when the night comes on 
And the shadows are gathering fast, 
When the lonely hours hang heavy, 
And the mid-night watch is past; 
Lord teach me to pray in the noontide of day, ° 
When all is brightness and light, 
When clearly I see to lay hold upon Thee 
And nothing impedes my sight. 





We Thank Thee | 


For what has been accomplished | 


We Pray Thee 


That we, as Christians, may study 
thoroughly the needs of the Negro 
and feel more keenly our solemn, 

For the influence and work of} serious and binding obligation to this 
‘Uncle’ Jaggers among his own peo-|race. (Page 211). 
ple. (Page 215). For the 160 Negroes enrolled at 


; E Stillman Institute and for the faculty. 
For the wonderful success of the| | (Page 212). 


in the Negro work of our Church. 


Negro Woman’s Conference held at | 


i. ‘’ JE ak Christian | That the spiritual instruction and 
yler, Texas and fo 


influence of the Texas Woman’s Con- 
leaders that made this conference pos- | ference will be felt all through the 
sible. (Page 217). | state of Texas. (Page 217). 


For the town of , Mound Bayou and | ble hat God will continue to richly 


(Page 219). | 


the Seventeenth Street Colored 
(Page 221). 

For the progress of the work in the| That Kolomonyi may see the true 
Congo. (Page 225). | Light. (Page 236). 

| That the Congo natives who have 

| accepted Christ may be witnesses for 
| Him in the railway camps to which 
| they have gone. (Page 225). 
To bless the 700 boys and girls 
our Boarding Schools of High 
sion, on profession of their faith, last} School Grade in our North Kiangsu 
year. (Page 237), | Mission. (Page 237). 


its law abiding citizens. Mission. 


For the spirit of liberality in the| 
(Page 225). 

For the 920 members added to our 
Church in the North Kiangsu Mis-| | in 


Congo Church. 
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A Year’s Achievement 


With this issue, THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, in its present form, 
is one year old! During the year there has been a growing appreciation 
of the magazine, as has been evidenced by the steady growth of sub- 
scriptions, to say nothing of the hundreds of letters from our readers. 

“It is a magazine that, as a Southern Presbyterian, I am proud of” 
comes to us from every section of the General Assembly. 


Survey Week May 3-9 


Yes, those are the dates when the annual every-home canvass will be 
made by the Woman’s Auxiliary. At that time you will be given an op- 
portunity to show your appreciation to the Executive Agencies of the 
Church for this splendid magazine they are giving you. You can do this 
by renewing your own subscription if it expires at that time, by giving 
subscriptions to others, and by encouraging others to subscribe for it 


themselves. Help us in our effort to place “A Survey in Every Home.” 
We wish to take this opportunity to thank you for your words of 


praise, and to ask for your continued co-operation. 


Faithfully, 





Managing Editor. 






































DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Owned and controlled by the Presbyterian Church 


Located in the Piedmont Section of South- 
ern Virginia. Half-mile outside the City 
of Danville. In the country with city ad- 
vantages. 

Fully accredited by all standardizing 
agencies. Christian Culture, Character, and 
Citizenship are the aims of the Institute. 
A strong Faculty of experienced college 
graduates. 


Every cadet treated as an individual, pro- | 


vided a real home, and surrounded with a 
Christian environment. 





Military system assures discipline, teaches 
‘respect for authority, provides physical 
training, and develops character. 

All athletics under competent coaches 
and true sportsmanship is emphasized. 

The Honor System prevails and works. 

Five Hundred Dollars covers the cost of 
board and tuition for the session. Ask for 
illustrated catalogue. 


Cot. W. M. Kemper, Superintendent, 
Danville, Virginia. 
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$1,519,472 Needed---Thirty Days to Go! 


Thirty days of the Church year 
remain and the four Executive 
Agencies are short $1,519,472 of the 
amount the last Assembly named as 
adequate to carry existing obliga- 
tions and make a modest advance 
in our program. 


The end of eleven months finds 
the Foreign Mission Committee with 
a decrease of $77,800 and Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief 
with a decrease of $14,648 as com- 


pared with the same period of last 
year. 























Through the Less than 
year unparal- Goal for Year | Receipts for | Deficit tobe | One-half of the 
leled opportu- | Sevenmonthe | thirty days | amount asked 
nities have arn, Meee : for by the As- 
opened for ex- Foreign Missions |$1,581,750 | $730,521 | 851,229 sembly was re- 
tending our | Home Missions 760,000 | 341,334} 418,666 | ceived from the 
usefulness, and eS churches up to 
pathetic ap- ————: pron March first. 
peals have| terial Relief. 356,250 | 119,276] 236,974| The coliec- 
reached us for ere tions during the 
reinforcements | Publication and s. remaining thir- 

a 95,000 82,397 12,603 
and better | ~~ Totals... 162,793,000 1,273,528 [1,519,472 | ty days of the 











working facili- 
ties from our overworked represen- 
tatives on the firing line. In the 
light of diminished and belated re- 
ceipts we have been forced to decline 
the vast majority of these urgent 
appeals and pursue a policy of re- 
trenchment rather than of worthy 
advance. 
E. F. WILLIS, 


Treas. Foreign Missions 


A. N. SHARP, 


Treas, Assembly’s Home Missions 


Church year 
will shape the character of our fi- 
nancial reports to the Assembly and 
will in a large measure determine 
whether we shall progress or retro- 
grade as a Church next year. 

A static condition is not possible 
for a Christian organization. 


JOHN STITES, 


Treas. Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


R. E. MAGILL, 


Treas. Publication and Sabbath School Extension 
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The Proposed Change in the Church Year 


R. E. MAGILu, Secretary. 


HE last General Assembly ordered that the Church 
i § year be made to conform to the Calendar year, 

and that this action become effective January 1, 
1926. No action of such far-reaching and direful con- 
sequences was ever railroaded through’ an Assembly 
with such scant opportunity for discussing the question 
in all its bearings. 

This was not due to a purpose to choke off debate 
so much as a desire to speed up the Assembly and se- 
cure an early adjournment. 

A review of the arguments in favor of the change 
seems to group them around the two following major 
premises : 

First, “The change will throw the Every Member 
Canvass into November, with December as the month 
for making final collections on old pledges; this season 
is the period when business is most active, when crops 
have been marketed and when people are more gener- 
ously inclined than at other periods of the year! 

Second, ‘The leisure of the farmers, the condition 
of the roads and favorable weather make November a 
better month than March in which to make a canvass 
in our country churches.” 

I submit first of all the observation that there is no 
“Best Time” to make a canvass for Church Causes any 
more than there is a “Best Place” to have a boil. As 
long as human nature remains unchanged, people will 
never become “hilarious givers,” as suggested by Paul, 
no matter how urgent the appeal nor how thorough the 
preparations for the canvass. Objections will be raised 
against any time that may be suggested and we should 
weigh carefully the arguments for a possible gain over 
against the demonstrated fact that our present plan and 
time schedule is producing desirable results. 

We must also remember that any financial plan must 
keep in view the widely varying business and climatic 
conditions that prevail in the territory covered by our 
Church, which extends from Maryland to the extreme 
border of Texas. This vast territory represents a diver- 
sity of business interests and conditions such as is 
not found in any like area in America. Any financial 
plan to be effective must deal with average conditions 
and be sufficiently flexible to meet the needs of every 
situation; this is the claim made for our present plan 
and time schedule. 

Answering the first argument I maintain that Novem- 
ber, while a season of great business activity in a por- 
tion of our territory, is a most unfavorable time in which 
to ask for subscriptions which must be paid through 
a period extending over twelve months. There is a vast 
difference in asking for spot cash subscriptions and 
pledges to be paid during a succeeding year. 

Unfortunately the business of the South is conducted 
largely on a credit basis and loans are negotiated which 
always mature during the fall and winter months; there- 
fore the farmer, merchant and manufacturer find them- 
selves facing the payment of debts which usually tax 
their resources to the limit. As a law of business psy- 


chology the worst time imaginable to strike a man for 
a subscription is just after he has had to pay a sizeable 
debt to a banker or to a merchant. Under the law 
of averages we have about one bad business year out 
of three in the South, and the fall of the year is the 
period when the results of the year’s work on farm, in 
store and in factory must be checked up and analyzed. 

Again our present plan contemplates using the time 
of the officers and members of the church in making 
the Every Member Canvass. The fall would be an un- 
fortunate, if not an impossible time, to get the co-opera- 
tion of busy business men in making an effective can- 
vass of the church membership, as such an effort if 
successful must be based upon at least three weeks’ in- 
tensive course of training. The argument that Decem- 
ber would be a good pay-up-month because people are in 
a giving mood and that business men want to prepare 
to make their income tax reports, does not square with 
experience. Every one faces some inescapable obliga- 
tions at Christmas time, and it is easier to sidestep ap- 
peals to pay pledges and incur new obligations in De- 
cember than during any other month of the year. The 
claim that men would pay up in December to reduce 
their income tax payments is dismissed with the remark 
that people who give from such motives do not furnish 
a very large part of the revenue of the Church, and it 
is an open question whether the Church needs funds 
given to evade the payment of a tax due the govern- 
ment. 

The business hesitancy which always marks the year 
of a presidential election is always acute during and 
following the month of November, and this factor must 
be faced every four years if the proposed change is made. 

The effect upon the support fund of our orphanages 
of a church-wide canvass in November has apparently 
not been taken into account in proposing to change the 
Church Year. At present a very large part of the sup- 
port fund of these splendid institutions, which must be 
maintained, comes from the Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas offerings. We now have thirteen orphanages, which 
need a maintenance fund of about $400,000. It would 
be impossible to center the thought of the Church on 
the special needs of the orphanages if they were in the 
midst of a canvass for the whole Church budget. The 
change would visit untold injury to the children who 
look to the Church for support and training. 

The plea that the country churches can not make a 
canvass in March on account of roads and weather con- 
ditions, must have sympathetic consideration. It is con- 
ceded that the country church faces trying conditions, 
but each year reveals an increasing number of churches 
that have made successful canvasses in March. The 
road building program is rapidly bringing communi- 
ties into touch with the churches and the government 
maintains R. F. D. routes to the remotest sections the 
year through. If the country church has the right spirit, 
some one can and will reach every member of our 
Church if a personal visit is needed. In practice, how- 
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ever, most of the pledges from members of our country 
churches are secured at the regular services or through 
the mail. Due to our neglect of the country church 
problem, only about twenty per cent of our member- 
ship live in the open country and the areas in which 
our country churches are the most numerous are served 
by good roads. 

Another consideration against the proposed change is 
the practice of the other great denominations of the 
United States. Reports from fifteen Churches which 
cover the United States, show that only three follow the 
calendar year in their financial reports, and the ec- 
clesiastical courts of these bodies meet only every three 
or four years. If the calendar year promised larger and 
better results than their present fiscal years, they cer- 


tainly would have discovered this fact and made the 
change to the calendar year. 

In conclusion, I record the conviction after an ex- 
tended and varied experience in raising Church and be- 
nevolent funds that people subscribe more liberally with 
optimism as a basis than when they make pledges based 
on existing conditions. 

Therefore, I hold that we are getting better results 
from our canvass in March than we would get should 
we change the Church year and make our appeal in 
November, and further, the demoralization that would 
inevitably attend the change would check if it does not 
totally destroy the Progressive Program under which we 
are making a slow but sure advance. 


Summer School at Assembly’s Training School 
July 22--August 20 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by Dr. W. L. Lingle, 
A President of Assembly’s Training School for Lay 

Workers that a Summer School will be conducted 
this vacation period, the dates being July 22-August 20. 
‘The school will be divided into two terms, the first be- 
ginning on July 22 and closing on August 5. The 
second term will begin on August 6 and close on August 
20. While each term will be complete, the two will be 
so related as to form a whole. 


A Part of Training School Curriculum 


This Summer School will not be a conference, but 
will form a regular part of the Training School curri- 
culum. All of the members of the regular Training 
Scheol faculty will have a part in the work of the 
Summer School, with the probable addition of several 
teachers from other institutions. 


Of Interest to all Church Leaders 


There has been a growing demand for such a school 
by those who cannot take the regular two-year course, 
but who have a desire to better fit themselves for Chris- 
tian service. Sunday School teachers and superinten- 
dents, leaders of Young People’s Societies, leaders of 
Woman’s Auxiliaries, leaders in the work of the Men 
of the Church, and even ministers will find the courses 
offered at this Summer School especially valuable. 


Entrance Requirements 


Only two entrance requirements are made: one must 
be over twenty years of age, and must furnish satisfac- 
tory testimonials as to high Christian character. How- 


ever, if the student wishes credit for summer work 
looking to regular diploma and graduation from the 
Training School, he must have the regular requirements 
for entrance given in the Training School catalogue. 


Expenses 


The charge for room, board and tuition for the full 
summer course will be fifty dollars. The charge for one 
term of summer course will be thirty dollars. As a rule 
there will be two students in a room with single beds. 
If a single room is required there will be an extra charge 
of five dollars per term. 


Buildings 


The Training School buildings are new and are 
modern in all their appointments. They are located in 
the most attractive residential section of Richmond and 
make an ideal place for spending the summer. On 
account of limited room the number of students for next 
summer will be limited to one hundred and thirty, and 
registration will be closed when that number is reached. 


A Good Investment 


It would be a fine investment for a church if it 
would make it possible for a group of its members to 
attend this Summer School and thus become better trained 
and more effective workers. 


For Further Information 


Those who contemplate attending this Summer School 
should write Dr. W. L. Lingle, 3400 Brook Road, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





Price only 10 cents. 





QUEEN SURVEY HOLDS COURT 


Is the title of an educational pageant which will be ready for distribution 
within a few days. It has been prepared by Vera Ogden Hill, and is a 
presentation of the whole work of the whole Church. Easily adapted. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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Every Man in His Own Tongue —a Story of 
Bible Translation 





William Tyndale. 


In a recent leaflet, Secretary R. E. Magill said, ““The 
printed page is the most potent power for good or evil 
in the world today. Single leaflets have changed the 
life-purpose of men and fixed the eternal destiny of 
countless souls.” He gives the illustration of the famous 
Scudder family to show that this is true. About a cen- 
tury ago a young man waited impatiently in a New 
York office for an interview. He picked up a vagrant 
leaflet which told of pagan conditions in India, and the 
need of Christian workers there. That tract led the 
young man. to dedicate his life to missionary effort, and 
he became the noted Doctor Scudder, the first of a family 
now famous in the annals of missionary history. Ata 
family reunion, held a few years since, the amazing and 
interesting fact was brought out that members of the 
Scudder family have given more than one thousand 
years of service to the extension of the Kingdom. 

While single leaflets may have changed the life- 
purpose of many, we know that the reading of the Bible 
“every man in his own tongue” has changed both the 
life-purpose and the lives of countless multitudes far 
too numerous to number. It seems especially appro- 
priate that during 1925, the 400th anniversary of the 
translation of the New Testament into English, by Wil- 
liam Tyndale, we look back over the centuries that have 
passed and see 


The Significance of the Tyndale Trans- 
lation in the History of the Bible 


“If God spare my life, ere many years I will cause a 
boy that driveth a plough shall know more of the Scrip- 
ture than thou doest.”—William Tyndale, 1522. 

This stirring statement Tyndale made to an opponent, 
probably early in the year 1522. It seems to illuminate 
the daring, courageous quality of his spirit and re- 
veals the fact that he realized what an influence his 


work was to have in the lives of individual men and 
women down through the centuries. 

Dr. Edward Mack, of Union Theological Seminary, 
has kindly furnished us the following interesting ac- 
count of Tyndale’s life and work. 

“The most adequate translation of the Bible made 
into any language is the so-called Authorized English 
Version. It is the noblest classic of all English litera- 
ture, and at the same time the greatest book in the world. 
We feel ourselves under a peculiar debt of gratitude to 
the noble men who labored, and often suffered, to give 
this book to us. Some of these men gave up their lives 
that we might have God’s Word in the highest, purest 
and sweetest expression of which our language has ever 
been capable. William Tyndale was one of these. 

He was born about 1490, and burned at the stake in 
Belgium on October 6, 1536. After training at Ox- 
ford, where he received his Master’s degree, he then 
studied at Cambridge under Erasmus, the pre-eminent 
New Testament Greek scholar of that age. Having 
been ordained, he taught and preached in his native sec- 
tion, Gloucestershire, for a brief period. Opposition 
of the local clergy to his Protestant preaching led him 
to the decision to advance the Reformation in England 
by an accurate translation of the Greek Testament into 
purest English. 

“For this task Tyndale, by his educational preparation 
and thorough knowledge of Greek, was well qualified. 
In order to accomplish his purpose he moved to London 
in 1523 and besought approval of his work from Tun- 
stall, Bishop of London. Although this was refused, 
and every impediment put in his way, he persevered in 
his work of translation, until in 1524, unrelenting op- 
position by his Catholic foes, drove him to the Conti- 
nent. Working and printing, partly in Cologne and 
partly in Worms, the first edition of Tyndale’s New 
Testament was issued in 1525. Other editions fol- 
lowed, cther books in aid of the Reformation were 
written and published, and finally, a large part of the 
Old Testament was translated, before his betrayal at 
Brussels by a supposed friend, to be martyred by Bel- 
gian authorities at the instigation of Henry VIIL., of 
England. In the cup of 1914, Belgium drank her peni- 
tential tears. 

“But Tyndale’s work did not die with his body. Soon 
his friend and apprentice, Coverdale, published his 
work, with completed translation of the Old Testament, 
in England, with approval of Henry VIII. Tyndale’s 
New Testament became the basis for all the many Eng- 
lish translations which have followed. His translation 
has been called “sure and happy.” Mis scholarship 
was accurate and appreciative. Comparatively little of 
his work needed to be done over by later translators. 
More than all others, he produced the numerous apt 
and happy phrases and created the incomparable idioms, 
which in all succeeding generations have given our Eng- 
lish Bible a grace and power not equalled anywhere 
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“Whenever we read the Beatitudes with their graceful 
simplicity, musical rhythm, and spiritual elevation, we 
must not forget that they are Tyndale’s gift to us, out 
of the eternal words of our Lord, and also out of his 
own life-blood. There has been abundant fulfillment of 
his prophecy of the day which was soon to come: ‘When 
the husbandman shall sing portions (of the Gospels) to 
himself as he follows the plough, when the weaver shall 
hum them to the tune of his shuttle, when the traveller 
shall while away with their stories the weariness of his 
journey.’ 

“It is a safe estimate that ninety per cent of the New 
Testament of our Authorized 
Version retains Tyndale’s work. 

And of this version a great Eng- 


lish scholar said: ‘In a cer- The Gofrell ofF:-S. Mathew. Fo a. 
WB Tbe Hirt Cbapter. 
Cysis the bo-z 


the generacion off 


tain sense it is more inspired 
than the original.’ Blessed in 
all the earth is the memory of 
William Tyndale!” 





Fe 


It is to be remembered that every such translation may 
be considered, to use the beautiful figure of the book 
of Revelation, as a branch of “the tree of life, whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations.” 


Translations of Southern Presbyterian 
Missionaries 


The actual work of translating the Bible into many 
languages and dialects has largely been done by mis- 
sionaries. In this work it has often been necessary to 
first reduce the language or dialect to written form. In 
this connection it will be of in- 
terest to recall the work our 
own missionaries have done and 
are doing in Bible translation. 
In Africa, Dr. W. M. Morrison 
reduced the Buluba-Lulua lan- 
guage, understood and spoken 
by the largest number of tribes 


in the Congo, to written form. - } 


Later Translations 


It is a far cry from Tyndale’s 
translation of the New. Testa- 
ment into our own English 
tongue in A. D. 1325, to the 
amazing results of Bible trans- 
lation in the last one hundred 
and twenty years. Now, in 
1925, the Word of God, in 
whole or in part, is accessible 
to much the larger part .of the 
world’s population, in spite of 
the Babel-like confusion of 
speech which separates the na- 
tions one from the other. The 
miracle of Pentecost is being 
worked out on a far larger scale 
in our time than ever before, 
and men the world over may 
read or hear God’s Word, “every 
man in his own tongue wherein 
he was born.” 

The American Bible Society 
has sent out a most instructive 
pamphlet, showing the results 
of Bible translation work, in the 
greater part of which this great 
interdenominational agency, or 
that kindred society in England, 
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First page of text of Tyndale’s translation of the New 


Testament, published at Worms, 1525. 


After he had reduced the lan- 
guage, (which, by the way, is 
considered very beautiful, ex- 
pressive, and easily learned), to 
written form, he began the 
work of translating the New 
Testament into this language. 
It was a long and tedious task, 
but before his death he had 
translated large portions of the 
New Testament, besides many 
leaflets and hymns, into the lan- 
guage of the Congo tribes. In 
the meantime, our Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee had appointed 
the Rev. T. C. Vinson to help in 
this work, and he completed the 
first six books of the Old Testa- 
ment before Doctor Morrison’s 
death. He then took up the in- 
completed work of Doctor Mor- 
rison, and after finishing the 
translation of the New Testa- 
ment, completed the translation 
of the Old Testament. 

Dr. H. M. Woods, of our 
China Mission, has prepared a 
Chinese Biblical encyclopedia, 
which is now in the hands of a 
Chinese printer. This work is 





the British and Foreign Bible Society, has had a part. 
Probably the most striking feature of this pamphlet is 
the last page, where is shown in tabular form, the 770 
languages or dialects, into which these societies and 
other missionary organizations have translated some part 
or the whole of the Word of God. And as intimated 
above, the greater part of this stupendous task has been 
accomplished in the last century and a quarter. By the 
end of the nineteenth century, the list embraced 469 
languages, and in 1924 it had grown to 770. It is calcu- 
lated that a translation of the Scriptures into some new 
dialect or language of men, is begun every six weeks, 


being financed in part by the Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, generous donations being furnished by 
friends of the work in China. The value of this en- 
cyclopedia to the Chinese Christian is shown in the 
following incident, which was related in a letter just 
received by the Survey from Mrs. Woods: “A native 
pastor in the remote province of Yunnan wrote to the 
Society which supports him, to purchase a set of the 
books and deduct a little each month from his salary 
($25.00 Mexican is his yearly salary), until the amount 
required to pay for them had been deducted.” 
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World Notes as Heard at the Washington Convention 


Christ is the hope of the world—the only solution 
of its pressing problems.—James L. Barton, Chairman 
of the Convention Committee. 


—_O—_——- 


HERE are now 28,000 Protestant foreign mission- 
aries in non-Christian lands, and 2,408,900 adult 
communicants, with an enrolled Christian com- 

munity of 5,145,236 persons. In 36,610 Sunday 
Schools there are 2,000,000 pupils; 703 hospitals and 
1,234 dispensaries treating over three million patients 
a year; a total of 245 orphanages; twenty-five institu- 
tions for the blind and deaf-mutes; thirty-nine leper 
asylums, twenty-one homes for untainted children of 
lepers; twenty-one rescue homes for fallen women. The 
educational work includes 109 colleges and universities, 
2,114 boarding and high schools, 36,478 elementary 
schools, 376 kindergartens, thirty medical colleges, 
ninety-eight schools and classes for nurses, 406 theologi- 
cal and Bible training schools, 209 industrial schools 
and 240 normal schools. The christian people of Europe 
and America gave last year for the maintenance of these 
varied activities $44,448,000. 


—— ()—— -— 


N THE C. M. S. missions in India the number of 
| baptized persons increased as follows, between 1900 

and 1923: in the Punjab from 6,000 to 30,000; in 
western India from 3,000 to 10,500; in the Telugu coun- 
try from 13,000 to 53,000. Another movement of recent 
and very rapid growth in peculiarly different circum- 
stances is under the charge of the Wesleyan mission in 
Hyberabad. Here the Christian community grew in six- 
teen years—that is, from 1900 to 1916, from 7,000 to 
33,000; while in the next eight years the number includ- 
ing adherents passed 50,000. But these figures, huge as 
they are, are thrown into insignificance by the mass move- 
ment toward Christ in North India. There the Metho- 
dist Episcopal, the American Presbyterians and other 
missions are overcome by the tremendous task of attend- 
ing and providing proper instruction to the enormous 
incoming of people. For four years, from 1915 to 1919, 
one Church baptized on an average of 31,000 people 
a year. The average increase in the last 30 years has 
been at the rate of 2,000 a week. 


a 


HERE are 200 Christian churches in Tokyo manned 
7 by Japanese pastors. Tokyo boasts of more than 

250 Christian Sunday Schools with more than 
25,000 children. There is no'area in Tokyo’s life where 
the Gospel has not won its victories. In the courts of cul- 
ture it has its devotees. Christian professors are con- 
spicuous leaders of the faculties of the Imperial and 
Waseda Universities. Other institutions and profes- 
sional schools have an outstanding group of Christians 
on their teaching staff. In the political world are 
Christian men who are mighty. A number of Tokyo's 
political leaders sit in Parliament, and thus they are 
bringing the impact of Christian ideals to bear upon the 
city’s and the nation’s life—Dr. William Axling. 


but it is exercising a tremendous influence on 

the social life and thought of the East,” so 
stated a native of India, Prof. J. J. Cornelius. “Non- 
Christian leaders of India,” he said, “are frequently 
making use of quotations from the Bible in support of 
their positions. India is now awakened spiritually. In 
her own tolerant way she is now moving toward Christ 
to see if His way of life would redeem her from her 
life of lethargy and help her to make her contribution 
in supplying the spiritual message she undoubtedly has, 
and of which the materialistic civilization of the West 
is so woefully in need.” 


“N] OT ONLY is Christianity winning converts, 


————-Q---— -- 


HREE of Tokyo’s leading daily papers are wholly 
or in part under Christian control. Christian ideas 
and ideals have permeated the capital’s literature. 

Of late years, Mr. Kagawa’s Christian novels “Across 
the Deadline” and “Piercing the Sun” have been the 
best sellers of Tokyo’s innumerable book stalls. 


es Cs 


CHRISTIAN college in the Orient was referred 
A to as a laboratory in which all problems of the 

clash with class, race with race, East with West, 
Peace and War are daily being tested. One college in 
India has 300 men and women students, representing 
the following races: Burman, Karen, Anglo-Indian, sev- 
eral nationalities of Indian, and pure Chinese. The 
faculty includes men from all these races, plus Britishers 
and Americans. Young men and women who have not 
before known these other races personally, watch each 
other. Those students are discussing these things with 
freedom and growing insight, and they are determined 
to have something to say about the working-out of the 
problems of their countries. 


66] NDIANS became Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians because missionaries of those de- 
nominations happened to go to their villages. But 

today the denominations have begun to merge into a 

National Church of India. In the early days the mis- 

sionary was a father and the converts were treated like 

children. Today Indians are given more share in the 

Christian work. Indian Churches have started Indian 

National Missionary Societies financed by Indian 

money.” 


fp 


taking place than the emergence of Europe from 

the Dark ages’? was the statement of Dr. James 
McClure Henry, president of Canton Christian College, 
China. He further stated that, “The part played by 
Christian trained leaders in this process cannot be esti- 
mated. Never in the whole history of the Church has 
such an opportunity been presented as lies before it today 
for the training under Christian auspices of the coming 
leadership of the new world that is being born.” 


6 i INDIA, in China, a mightier transformation is 
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EMOCRACY is the slogan throughout the Orient, 
but the very conception of a government for all 
people, irrespective of class or wealth, is incom- 

prehensible as yet. That idea is not fostered by Hindu- 
ism which justifies and depends on the continuance of 
privileged Brahmans and hopeless untouchables; it can- 
not be a real part of Mohammedanism which preaches a 
Holy War; it is foreign to Byddhism, for no Buddhist 
can help another, but each much work for his own happi- 
ness. Democracy with its whole social program is the 
heritage of Christianity—-Helen K. Hunt, Dean of 
Women in Judson College, India. 

(Q-- 

HERE are 234,000,000 Mohammedans. In India 
alone, 60,000,000. Under the American flag in the 
Philippine Islands there are 587,000. Mohamme- 

dans are more accessible and more responsive to Chris- 
tianity than ever before. There have been 6,000 Mo- 
hammedan converts to Christ in Abyssinia in twenty 
vears. In Java there are 35,000 converts from Moham- 
medanism. Throughout the Mohammedan World are 
thousands of hidden Christian disciples. 

O-— 

HE GREAT center of the hair net industry is in 
the city of Chefoo, China. There were 18,000 
women and girls in the hair net factories of that 

city two years and half ago, and now there are onlv a 
few over 2,000. This, of course, is due to the fact 
that the demand for hair nets is not so great as it was 
a few vears ago. These women are going into the silk 
filatures, where conditions are said to be ,.bad enough 
for men, but unspeakable for women and children. 
——_Q-_———_ 

HOWING that wage conditions in one country are 
S affected by those in another, the following illustra- 

tion was given by one of the women speakers. 
Miss Margaret Burton: When a few months ago the 
girls in a silk-mill of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. petitioned for 
better wages, their employer said that to grant their re- 
quest would mean the failure of his business. When 
asked for an explanation he said that competition with 
the silk mills of Tokyo made it impossible for him to 
make things better for his employees. 

-———()» -—_ 
6é VERY true Christian lavman must dedicate his 
life not to proclaiming that all in the world 
are brothers, but by living in his nation as 

though he believes it. The program for foreign missions 
is useless until Christian laymen rid themselves of race 
prejudice which often amounts to hatred.”—Robert A. 
Doan. 








aaienit 

66 HE Hindu religions were studied some time 

ago to discuss the weak points and show the 

superiority of the Christian faith. Today ef- 

forts are being made to appreciate the good points of 

non-Christian religions, and Christ is presented as the 

crown and fulfiller of aspirations of other religions.” 

2a (J) 

¢ W E HAVE allowed the impression to go out 

that Christianity is a Western religion. 

Nothing could be more misleading. Chris- 

tianity is the supreme world religion, and belongs to 
all mankind.”—Dr. Harris E. Kirk. 


N THE early history of the Church in India the mis- 
sionary had to arrange for all the converts to live 
together away from the other communities, partly be- 

cause he was afraid of the unChristian influence and 
partly because the Hindus refused to have anything to 
do with the converts. The result was that the Indian 
Christian community became denationalized. But today 
the missionary encourages and the Indian Christian de- 
mands his participation in the national life—Rev. B. P. 
Hivale. 


R. T. D. SLOAN, of Peking, China, was of the 
D opinion that: 

“We have now arrived at a time when if we 
are to maintain the commanding influence of medical 
missions we must provide a personnel thoroughly abreast 
with the latest developments of modern medicine, and 
we must furnish them with physical equipment in which 
standard medical work may be done. 

“Training that was acceptable even ten or twenty 
vears ago will not suffice for today’s requirements. A 
plant and equipment that were formerly considered good 
may fail utterly to meet present demands. Many of 
the citizens of non-Christian countries have already be- 
come familiar, through travel and study abroad, with 
the best hospitals in Europe and America. They are 
in a position to know whether mission institutions are 
efficient or not and to criticise their shortcomings.” 


———— (}»—_—— 


3 ‘N O DELUSIONS about so-called Christian 
countries any longer exist among the peoples 
of the East. All religions, including Chris- 

tianity, are under scrutiny. Along with this investiga- 

tive study comes the demand to be allowed to try them 
in their own way.”—R. A. Doan. 


——-+() = 


i; “A HE entire output of the medical and nursing 
schools of the United States and Canada would 
not begin to meet the medical needs of China 

alone. The aim of medical missions should be to estab- 
lish a modern medical system manned by natives. Even- 
tually, the isolated, poorly manned, poorly equipped 
hospitals will be closed, and work through co-operation 
of the various churches concentrated in the larger, better 
institutions.”—Dr. T. Dwight Sloan. 


——--— Q- —— 


IVISION among Christians—denominational, na- 
D tional, racial—have ever been a stumbling block; 

but with the shrinkage of the world these have 
become more serious and intolerable than ever. 

If we can forget that we are Americans, Canadians, 
British, Germans, French, or that we are Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Lutherans, in the work of making Christ and His 
teachings known to all mankind, as a common task, we 
have gone a great way toward proving to non-Christian 
peoples that the religion of Christ is the great solvent 
of the racial alienations of the world, and therefore the 
mightiest force operating among men.—John R. Mott, 
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Book Review 


“THE HYMN AS LITERATURE” 
By Pror. J. BAscoM REEVES. 
Century Co. $2.00 


We have found this book by Professor Reeves most in- 
teresting and consider it a valuable addition to any 
library. While ministers and others who have special 
charge of the hymn selections and music in the church 
will take special interest in a work of this sort, any in- 
telligent Christian will find it well worth reading and 
even studying. 

It presents the subject of hymnology from a new angle, 
as indicated by its title “‘The Hymn as Literature.” The 
author’s purpose first of all is to show that not only do 
Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs have a place of 
the highest importance in the life and worship of the 
church, but they also have a distinct position when 
viewed as lyric poetry. They belong to that class of 
poetry which has relation to, or expresses the poet’s own 
thoughts and feelings, and because in the case of a 
hymn those thoughts and feelings are based upon the 
truths of religion does not in any wise detract from the 
power and beauty of their lyric expression. 

Here Professor Reeves has a defensive work in meet- 
ing the criticism, or rather the neglect of writers upon 
English literature, from the days of the celebrated Dr. 
Samuel Johnson until the present time. And he con- 
cludes his vindication of the claims of sacred lyrics to a 
high place in English poetry with these well chosen 
words: “Poetry is to the discerning mind none the less 
gracious when, meetly clad, she moves as a ministering 
spirit among all sorts and conditions of men, bearing con- 
solation and courage and amplitude of spirit, inspiring 
charity and rightness of life and faith in eternal Provi- 
dence.” 

The reader will find Professor Reeves’ book not only an 
admirable answer to hymn critics, but also a brief and 
very informing treatise on the whole subject of hymn- 
ology; begimning with a discussion of the ancient and 
medizval hymns, many of which have been admirably 
translated into our own language, and ending with the 
hymns of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

This book will serve a useful purpose if it interests the 
reader more fully in its great theme, which is both fasci- 
nating and edifying. And it may serve as an introduc- 
tion to a number of other excellent, and some much 
fuller treatments of the same theme, such as the “His- 
tory and Story of the Hymns and Tunes,” by Professor 
Breed; “English Hymns and their Authors and History,” 
by Doctor Duffield, and that monumental work, less popu- 
lar but more scholarly even than the first two mentioned, 
“The English Hymn, Its Development and Use,” by Louis 
F. Benson, D. D. Doctor Benson, by the way, is per- 
haps the greatest authority upon English hymnology now 
living, and was selected as the editor of the Revised 
Presbyterian Hymnal, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A— 
R. A. Lapsley. 


ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER 
By Harris Ex.iorr Kirk, D. D. 
Pastor Franklin Street Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, 
Published by Fleming H. Revell Co. Price $1.50. 
A very striking and original treatment of some of the 


most interesting parts of the Old Testament. We cor- 
dially commend it to our readers: 
SoME OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

The Making of a Great Tradition 

Religion in Two Worlds, 

One Generation to Another, 

The Withered Gourd or the Dying World. 
The Education of Moses 

The Discipline of the Desert, 

The Glory in the Desert, 

The Danger of the Desert, 

The Power of the Desert, 

The Death in the Desert. ——S. H. CHESTER. 

THE INNER CIRCLE 
By Rev. Trevor H. Davies, D. D. 
George H. Doran Co., New York. pp. 315. $2.50 net. 


Sound in doctrine but as fresh in presentation as the 
sunrise each new day, is this timely book of the hour. 
From first word to last, its charm is irresistible. The 
pages not only instruct but stimulate and challenge. 
This is done by a series of fourteen studies of “The 
Associates’ of Jesus,’ nine of them Apostles, with John 
the Baptist, Nicodemus, Mary of Magdala, Simon of 
Cyrene, and Cleopas. 

The book makes the best of supplementary reading for 
the present course of Sunday School lessons, and gives 
illustrations and coloring that would be most helpful 
for the leader of devotionals in the Auxiliaries, while 
the warmth and beauty of its Gospel message will go far 
to stem the present modernistic wave. 

If one wants delightful reading, here it is. If they 
need information, it’s in these pages. If they wish to 
rekindle the home fires of their hearts, it can be done 
in this Inner Circle—Mrs. L. W. Curtis. 


“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HEALING OF 
THE NATIONS” 
World’s Sunday School Association, Publishers. 
Price, $2. | 
“The Sunday School and the Healing of the Nations” 
is the title of the Report of the Ninth Convention of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, which was held at 
Glasgow, in 1924. The book of 372 pages, was edited by 
Rev. John T. Faris, D. D., of Philadelphia. World lead- 
ers in the field of religious education were the speakers 
and many of the addresses are given in full. The Re- 
port will be valuable for all who are seeking informa- 
tion about Sunday School work throughout the world. 
It can be purchased from the publishers, 216 Metropoli- 
tan Tower, New York City, or from the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication. 


Coming Events 


General Assembly, First Church, --..-..--.---------- 


Summer School, Assembly’s Training School, 
Montreat Conferences: 

Young People’s 
Special Courses for Young People 
Woman’s School of Missions 


Leadership Training School 


IN NS a is hana in ones idemsilsbahbhiabtiteeniorere 
Special Evangelistic and Men’s Work Conference_-_--~_-- 
Assembly’s Home Missions Conference ~----~-------~- 
Foreign Missions Conference -~-..-..--.------------- 
ED SOO: iia Satin gibnh arate aabalnabloe 


sii tiilts Uesicate Lexington, Ey. oi 1..-... cn Bh 
eid Walaa Richmond, Va. ~----- July 22-Aug. 20 


aot tbiaiisttianen dita liit tiaisins tnin settibiracniiin tiie mall July 3-8 


1b Riad 9 tcigen issinag iat aia palma lite -----July 19-24 
sn Saag ce ka tee leicht ts pcg lahat July 26-Aug. 6 
aw est ipion sid apatite ante tines ts sts gids anita Aug. 6-11 
ne lah Se beeannif tabi lashes te ith bra Saher cnsniinieaidad ead Aug. 12-16 
eA EE eS ee 
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Page of Programs 


SPICE BOX 


1. What helpful features of the Texas Nego Women’s 
Conference can you name? (Page 217). 

2. Name some things that are contributing towards 
solving the Negro “problem.” (Page 211). 
“We love our children like you love yours.” Find 

the story and tell it. (Page 211). 
4. What was the theme of the Texas Negro Women’s 


Ge 


Conference? (Page 217). 
5. Sketch briefly the story of I. T. Montgomery. 
(Page 219). 


6. Who was the founder of Mound Bayou, Miss. 
(Page 219). 

7. What is the class motto of Stillman’s “Junior 
High?” (Page 212). 

8. How did Jefferson Davis think the Negro should 
learn the responsibilities of citizenship? (Page 
219). | 

9. Define a gentleman. How did the use of this 
term almost “break up a funeral?” (Page 216). 

10. Tell the story of “Uncle Bob.” Could you dupli- 
cate the story from personal experience? (Page 
213). 

11. To what Negro did the Literary Digest devote 
more than a page at the time of his death? 
(Page 215). 


SENIOR FOREIGN MISSION PROGRAM 
FOR APRIL 


Arranged by Miss MarcaRET MCNEILLY. 


Topic—A frica 
DoxoLocy. 
Lorp’s PRAYER in concert. 
MINUTES. 
ROLL CALL. 
BUSINESS. 
HymMN—From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 
SCRIPTURE READING—Psalm 115. 
PRAYER. 
SoLo—Selected. 
Toprcat—Monthly Topic. 
The Year’s Work of our Congo Mission. 
Bibanga Notes. 
A Present Day Instance of Acts 4:14. 
Growth of Congo Mission During Past 
Twelve Years. 
The Union Mission House. 
HymMN—On the Mountain Tops Appearing. 
PrAYER—Closing with a chain of prayers for Africa. 





SUGGESTIONS. 


Have a number of women take items from “The Year’s 
Work in Our Congo Mission” and give them at the meet- 


ing. These can be placed under two heads: 
ments and Discouragements. 

Let items for prayer be noted during the process of 
the program and bring these to the attention of the 
Auxiliary for the closing chain of prayer. 

Have a short map study of Africa, locating the new 


Encourage- 


station. These maps may be ordered from the Educa- 

tional Department. Price, 10c. 

SENIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
APRIL 


Topic—Near Neighbors 
HyMN—*“Lord of the Harvest, Bend Thine Eear.”—- 
Psalms and Hymns No. 559. 
SCRIPTURE—Romans 10:1-13. 
PRAYER by Leader. 
HyMN—‘“Go Preach My Gospel, 
Psalms and Hymns No. 561. 
TaLK—‘Our Neighbor.” 
READING—‘‘Por Lil Brack Sheep.” 
SPECIAL Mustc—A Negro Spiritual. 
it sung by Negroes. ) 
Two MINUTE TALKs— 
A. Negro Women’s Conference in Texas. 
B. 17th Street Work in.Richmond. 
SPICE Box. 
CLOSING PRAYER HyMN—“O God of Bethel, by Whose 
Hand.”—Psalms and Hymns, No. 420. 


HIDDEN TREASURE 

1. What are some of the items of interest with regard 
to Africa, found by the Educational Commis- 
sion? (Page 224). 

2. Name some of the discouragements of the year in 
the work of our Congo Mission. (Page 225). 

3. What are the outstanding encouragements of our 
Congo Mission for the year? (Page 225). 

4. What do you know of the growths of our Congo 
Mission during the past year? (Page 230). 
What great scholar and theologian of Japan has 

recently died? (Page 233). 
6. Who was Kazadi? What was done for him? 
(Page 232). 
Entertained and entertaining Lukengu, how and 
by whom? (Page 234). 
8. What kind of a reception has Doctor Kellersberger 
had, on returning to Africa? (Page 236). 
9. For every five members of the Church one new was 
led in, where? (Page 237). 
10. What are the medical statistics of our North 
Kiangsu Mission? (Page 237). 
11. Compare the two branches of the Sen family. 
(Page 237). 
12. Tell the story of Senor Alibrando Luchesi. 
239). 
13. Tell something of Mr. Smythe’s “Three Visitors.” 
(Page 238). 
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What Would You Do? 


If you had charge of the work of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief, and faced a large deficit, 
what would you do? 

We expected the Churches and individuals to give 
more this year than last—for the first ten months they 
have given $15,672.82 less than in the corresponding 
period last year. 

We have cut our expenses to the lowest point con- 
sistent with efficiency, and have refrained from expand- 
ing our work into fields that are needy and promising— 
especially among the students in institutions of higher 
education. 

We have increased the meagre amounts sent to the 
homes of our aged and infirm ministers, and also made 
larger appropriations to.a greater number of candidates 
for the ministry and mission service. 

Surely we should not scale these appropriations which 
are so greatly needed. This must be done unless there 
is a better response to the appeals of the Presbyterian 
Progressive Program. 


The General Assembly at San Antonio asked again, 
“that the churches provide in their budgets for the 
Executive Committee of Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief for the current year, $356,250.” 

The General Assembly also unanimously declared: 
“The Churches are urged to forward the 12'’4% of the 
cfferings for General Assembly beneficences to this com- 
mittee. Its needs are great, its opportunities for service 
are wonderful, its business is conducted efficiently and 
ecgnomically.” 

We believe you will help the Stewardship Committee 
in making Sunday, March 1, 1925, a successful ‘“‘pay- 
up” Sunday. 

The right proportion of the benevolent funds should 
be forwarded to Mr. John Stites, Treasurer, care Louis- 


ville Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Henry H. Sweets, Secretary. 


410 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


The Placement Service of our Church 


‘institutions, and to other schools and colleges of 

the South, are enlarging week by week. Through 
the co-operation of pastors and teachers we have also 
been able to render much larger service to churches in 
supplying pastor’s assistants, financial secretaries, re- 
ligious work directors, and other needed help. 

Many months ago we discovered that there was a 
great need for trained matrons and housekeepers in our 
own schools, colleges and” orphans’ homes. We began 
also to receive many requests for such workers in in- 
stitutions outside of our Church. It was practically 
impossible to find a sufficient number of those able to 
fill these positions. 


| HE opportunities for service to our own educational 


We then suggested to the North Carolina Presbyte- 
rian Orphans’ Home and School, and to Thcrnwell 
Orphanage, that they take a limited number of capable, 
earnest, Christian women and give them six weeks’ 
training. We are now conducting the second school at 
both of these institutions. 


In every instance those who have taken the full train- 
ing have immediately been guided into good positions. 
Sometime in the near future we will need others to 
enter upon this training. Any who desire it should ad- 
dress the Westmister Teachers’ Bureau, 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 


One of the Secretaries of the Child Welfare League 


of America heard of our experiment. 


He became deeply 
interested. 


He reported this to the League. At a re- 
cent meeting of this organization the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

‘The Committee on Institutions believes the train- 
ing of workers for institutions is an important ser- 
vice which the League members should help the central 
office to bring about, and that state licensing and super- 
vision is necessary for standardizing. A resolution was 
adopted to the effect that the Executive Committee of 
the League is in favor of such provision, and considers 
that responsibility is placed on the state governing board 
to determine both the need for the agency and the re- 
sponsibility of its incorporators before granting a char- 
ter for a new piece of werk.” 

Those who are being trained are receiving elementary 
instruction in psychology, with emphasis upon the in- 
stinctive tendencies that are prominent in childhood and 
adolescence, instruction in methods of influencing chil- 
dren and teaching them, a background of the sociology 
of such institutions as Children’s Homes, and some very 
simple lessons in the care of the body and of dietetics. 

The work of the Westminster ‘feachers’ Bureau is 
difficult and tedious. With the sympathetic help of 
the members of the Presbyterian family, it is going to 
mean much for the development and guidance of our 
young people, and for the success of our churches and 
institutions. 
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Quo Vadis 


Forward through the ages 
In unbroken line 
Move the faithful Spirits 
At the call divine. 
Gifts of differing measure 
Hearts of one accord 
Manifold the service 
One the sure reward. 


Not alone we conquer 
Not alone we fall 
In each loss or conquest 
Lose or conquer all. 
Bowed by God’s great purpose 
In one living whole, 
Move we. on together 
To the Shining Goal. 


Safe Investments 


Rocer W. 


ANY who do not get along well materially owe 
their misfortune to lack of these religious quali- 
ties—faith, industry, courage, imagination and 
thrift. When all people are endued with the spirit of 
service, both poverty and wealth will merge into one 
happy group. 
The greatest undeveloped resource is 
greatest unused power is prayer. 


faith; the 
The business men of 
the nation are waiting for the Church to open to them 
these resources. ‘Those who visualize the latent spiritual 
forces of the community will perform a greater service 
than those who develop the material forces, however 
great their value may be. 

Statistics suggest that the next revival of relizion will 
he an economic revival whereby the people of today will 
give their property as our forefathers gave their lives. 
Labor needs to wake up, and the rich need to give up. 

It no longer may be necessary to go to the stake or 
even to prison for Jesus’ sake, but the time is fast ap- 
proaching when it will be necessary for us to give up a 
great deal more than we now do in order to show our 
real interest in religion and its work. 

All of us could easily give ten per cent of our in- 
come; many could give fifty per cent, and some of us 
ninety per cent and still have left more than the average 
person. 

Every successful business man knows that his success 
is very largely due to the fact that he was obliged to 
struggle in his early days. This strugele is what de- 
veloped him and made him the power he now is. Yet 
many of these men are doing all they can to make it 
unnecessarv for their children to struggle. Further- 
more, they are surrounding them with temptations which 
may be their downfall. Many of us, if we had at heart 
only the welfare of our children, would not necessarily 
retire from business and stop making money, but we 
certainly would stop accumulating more money for our 
families. From now on our profits would go to 
benevolence work for the uplift of mankind. In so 


BABSON 


doing, we not only would be making enduring invest- 
ments; but would be removing from our children some- 
thing which surely will be a source of great temptation, 
and which possibly might lead to their downfall. 

The men or women who already have all the money 
thev need are not the only ones who should give. Few, 
indeed, are too poor to give something to what they be- 
lieve is God’s work. I have known a great many “tithers,” 
but I have yet to find one who felt he had lost anything 
by dedicating a definite part of his income to God. To 
everyone—rich and poor—the statement of the Wise 
Man regarding “bread on the water” has a very real 
application in this matter. 

Let’s think for a moment what would happen if 
every church member in the United States should actually 
do as the Bible suggests and set aside one-tenth of his 
income for God. It would furnish sufficient money in 
a few years to teach every living soul the principles of 
righteousness. 

The man who leaves pure charity out of his life misses 
a tremendous lot of fun. 


“et us think for a moment what would happen if 
every church member in the United States should actually 
do as the Bible suggests, and set aside one-tenth of his 
income for God. There are about forty million mem- 
bers in our Christian® churches, with about forty billion 
dollars total income. Calculate the tremendous power 
summed up in one-tenth of that amount—four billion 
dollars! Spent wisely and honestly, such a sum would 
establish all the additional schools necessary to fit our 
young men and women for a religious life. It would 
operate all the hospitals and training schools needed to- 
treat all those who must go through life with physical 
handicaps. It would furnish sufficient money in a few 
years’ time to teach every living soul the principles of 
righteousness.—From “Enduring Investments” by Roger 
IV. Babson. Copyrighted. Used with permission of 
The MacMillan Co., Publishers, New York City. 
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Hear! Hear! 


The following message, written by Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, while President of Princeton University, are 
invested with peculiar interest to the Presbyterians of 
the South. 

Woodrow Wilson was born in a Presbyterian Manse. 
His Father was stated clerk of our General Assembly 
for many years. As President of the United States dur- 
ing the war, his voice was heard throughout the world 
more clearly than that of any other leader. 

We cordially commend the thought expressed below 
to the consideration of our candidates for the ministry, 
as well as to our ministers. 

“When I hear some of the things which young men 
say to me by way of putting the arguments to them- 


selves for going into the ministry, I think that they are 
talking of another profession. ‘Their motive is to do 
something, when it should be to be something. You 
do not have to be anything in particular to be a lawyer. 
I have been a lawyer and I know. You do not have 
to be anything in particular, except a kind-hearted man, 
perhaps, to be a physician; you do not have to be any- 
thing, nor undergo any strong spiritual change, in order 
to be a merchant. The only profession which consists 
in being something is the ministry gf our Lord and 
Saviour—and it does not consist of anything else. And 
that conception of the ministry which rubs all the marks 
of it off and mixes him in the crowd so that you can- 
not pick him out, is a process of eliminating the min- 
istry itself.” 





W ork 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place, or tranquil room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray— 

“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done, in the right way.” 
Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 

To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerfully greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerfully turn, when the long shadows fall, 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best. 


Whom Shall They Serve and Where? 


N SEVERAL of the large denominations in North 

America in forward movements of recent years, an 

effective appeal has been made to the young people 
to dedicate their lives to the service of Christ and the 
Church. In some instances this appeal was met wi h 
an overwhelming response. No provision had been made 
to find suitable fields of labor, and the Churches were 
faced with confusion and almost disaster. 

In the past ten years there has been in the Presby- 
terian Church in the South an unparalleled offering of 
life for Christian service. The Executive Commi‘tee of 
Christian Education, which is a recruiting office for the 
entire Church, appreciating the need of proper guid- 
ance and help for the volunteers, began the work of 
placement. This developed into the Westminster Teach- 
ers’ Bureau. 

It is a work that demands time and patience and 
money. Sometimes a hundred letters must be written 
before a suitable field can be found for one applicant. 
Scores of communications have been sent out looking 
for one pastor’s assistant, or for a teacher, a president, 


professor, matron or financial secretary for one in- 
stitution. A very small charge is made for this ser- 
vice. Not one dollar profit is being made. All the 
money collected is put back into the service. 


If churches and institutions will promptly notify the 
Westminister Teachers’ Bureau of their needs, they will 
render real service to the youth of the Church. If indi- 
viduals who desire fields of service will communicate 
promptly with the Bureau, they will lessen our work 
and make our service more efficient. 


If pastors, parents and teachers will communicate 
the names of efficient workers, who ought to have larger 
fields of service, and if churches and institutions will 
promptly make known to us their requirements, thev 
will help develop one of the most important and useful 
phases of this committee’s work. 


If Christian teachers or workers are needed in your 
community, refer those who have the right of appoint- 
ment to the Westminster Teachers’ Bureau. 


410 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief Notes 


Henry H. SwEEts, Secretary. 


April is one of the months set apart by the General 
Assembly for the study of Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief. We earnestly hope that this Cause is going 
to be remembered at this time in the prayers of Pres- 
pyterians. Someone has said, “Get the man and all is 
got.” This Committee is the recruiting office for all the 
work of the General Assembly. It is giving educational 
and vocational guidance to thousands of the youth of the 
Church. It is assisting Presbyterian boys and girls of 
character and ability, by means of loans, both from the 
Student Loan Fund and from the funds of Education for 
the Ministry and Mission Service. It is helping the 
Synods to give more careful attention to the spiritual 
needs of the students at state institutions of higher edu- 
cation. It is helping to form a real system of Christian 
education in all of the Synods and to strengthen the 
schools, colleges and theological seminaries of the Church. 
It is the residuary legatee of all the agencies of the 
General Assembly, not only helping to recruit and train 
the workers, but receiving them back for its care when, 
on account of sickness or old age, they are forced to re- 
tire both from labor and from income, and caring for 
the widows and orphans of the ministers and mission- 
aries who have died. 





8) 
A large number of institutions, wholly independent of 
the control of our Church, are making extensive and dili- 
gent efforts to place Life Annuity Bonds with the mem- 
bers of our Church. We want every member of the Pres- 
byterian family to know that we issue Life Annuity 
Bonds in the Endowment Fund of Ministerial Relief, and 
in the Student Loan Fund. This form of investment is 
really a conditional gift—the donor receiving a stipu- 
lated sum in semi-annual payments, varying according to 
the ages of the annuitant. At the death of the donor the 
principal sum goes into the treasury of the Executive 
—— to be used forever in the work of our own 
urch. 





—_o-——_ 

Our Life Work Secretaries, Mrs. Hazen Smith and Miss 
Charlotte B. Jackson, are available for work in Churches, 
Sunday Schools, Societies, Presbyterials, Synodicals, Sum- 
mer Conferences, and in schools, colleges and universi- 
ties. Their schedules are usually made out far in ad- 
vance. The Executive Committee appreciates, to the 


fullest extent, the cordial way in which they have 
been received, and record their deep gratitude for the 
wonderful way in which God has blessed their efforts. 
We hope all our friends will continue to pray for them, 
and for all of the work of the departments of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief. 

8) 

There is still great need for trained, Christian teach- 
ers. We are having many calls for the “Teacher’s Series 
of Stories,’ by “Mildred Welch.” These will be sent to 
anyone on receipt of 10c for the eight stories. We also 
have stories suitable for boys and girls of different ages. 
These are arranged eight in a series, and the price is 10c 
each. All of these leaflets are being sent free of charge 
to the choice youth of our Church whose names and ad- 
dresses are forwarded to the Louisville office. 

o——- 

At a meeting of the Council of Church Schools of the 
South, held in Memphis, Tenn., February 5th, Dr. Henry 
H. Sweets was elected President. This organization seeks 
to bring a better spirit of unity of purpose and plan into 
the work of the larger denominations of the Southern 
States. . 











—-- -—Q---— 


Never before has one of our Christmas Vocational 
Exercises been received with such enthusiasm as the one 
for 1924—“And Kings Shall Come.” The one for 1925 
is now nearing completion. We earnestly hope that it is 
going to be used in all of the Churches and Sunday 
Schools of the General Assembly... Its message is simple, 
direct and spiritual. Every year large numbers of the 
-young people of our Church are helped in discovering 
God’s plan for their lives as they see this beautiful pre- 
sentation of truth. 





Oo-———- 


The students of the Church are its greatest asset. They 
will soon become the leaders in the home, the Church, 
the school and the State. The Executive Committee is 
now assisting a large number of the Synods in perfecting 
a program for work at the state institutions of higher 
education, and in securing student pastors to labor among 
the Presbyterian students. This work should have the 
interest and the prayers and the financial assistance of 
every member of the Presbyterian family. 








$1,000 FOR A STORY 


The first story, it was, after the author 
joined Press Reporting Syndicate. Another 
woman member sold her first article for 
$250. Authorship pays big. IF YOU want 


to sell your stories, articles or poems, write 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


A Christian School for Developing the Intellectual, Moral and Religious Life. 
Healthful Location; Comfortable Buildings; Faculty of Well-Trained, Christian 
Men and Women, of Broad Visions and Sympathies. 





today for our FREE Copyright book “HOW 
TO WRITE FOR PAY” and learn how these 


| Standard “A” Grade Rating by the North Carolina State Board of Education. | 





ambitious writers succeeded from the start. 
Write now. No obligation. 
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— Our Neighbor — 


Rev. H. H. Sweets, D. D. 


If I understand the 
teaching of Jesus Christ 
in the parable of “The 
Good Samaritan,” He is 
» there calling our attention 
to the duty of those who 
have light, and strength 
and ability, to min‘ster to 
those who are less for- 
tunate in regard to these 
blessings. 

If I understand His at- 
titude toward the Samari- 
tan woman at the well, I think He impressed upon us 
the fact that however lowly and. despised those who 
are in need may be, it is the privilege and the duty 
of those who follow in His steps to minister to them. 

Increasingly, the firm conviction has come to my 
heart that this parable and this incident in the life of 
Jesus impose a solemn, a serious and a’ binding obli- 
gation upon the Christian in America to study more 
thoroughly the needs, and to try more efficiently to 
remedy the conditions of the Negroes, who are our clos- 
est neighbors. 

I was born in the South, and all of its traditions 
and inspirations have been breathed into my soul during 
my entire life. I am free to’say that while I have 
talked a great deal about my regard for the Negro, my 
understanding of his condition, and my efforts to help 
him, I have been wholly ignorant of the true situation. 

In the first place, I did not know that there were, in 
the Negro race, such a large number of thoroughly edu- 
cated, intelligent Christian men and women. Looking 
upon those engaged in more menial tasks, I had failed 
to see and to understand the heart longings and the in- 
telligent aspirations of this class. 

My friend, the late John J. Eagan, asked me to be- 
come a member of the Inter-racial Commission. Twice 
I declined. I then accepted. It has been the greatest 
revelation of my life to meet a large number of the 
Christian leaders of the Negro race. 

In the second place, I had overlooked the fact that 
formerly the closest contacts between the races in the 
South were those between the vicious, ignorant Negro 
and the class he often speaks of as “poor, white trash.” 
There is bitter enmity between these classes. There is 
no Christian sentiment and conscience to guide or to 
restrain in their attitude toward each other. The bet- 
ter class of white people have, to a large extent, stood 
aloof. The better class of the colored people have mis- 
interpreted this, and many of the leaders in the bottom 
of their hearts have declared: ‘None of the white 
people are living according to the principles of Jesus.” 

In the third place, I am surprised to know how little 
real danger is in the old bugbear of “social equality.” 
I did not know that during the past decade or two a 
rising tide of racial consciousness has arisen in the mind 
of the Negro, that they are now striving to elevate their 





race, that the leaders in all walks of life are trving to 
become the best Negro teachers, Negro lawyers, Negro 
bankers and Negro citizens, nor did I understand that 
there was, in this race, itself, a thorough antipathy to 
those who married into the white race. 

In the fourth place, I have been amazed to know 
that in practically every instance, where the leaders of 
the Negro race have been assured that they were talk- 
ing to Christian men and women, who desired to help 
them, the first request has been: “Help us to secure 
better surroundings for our children, in order that they 
may become virtuous and true. We love our children 
like you love yours.” The pleas of some of these mod- 
est, faithful men and women would melt a heart of 
stone, and put shame to the spirit that has so often 
guided even Christian men and women in their deal- 
ings with these people. 

In the fifth place, I have been amazed to know how 
near the surface has been the feeling between the races 
all over the United States. I heard a bishop of a Negro 
church, whose life has shown fruits of meekness and 
love and helpfulness, say: “I greatly regret to make 
this statement, but it is true that in many communi- 
ties it requires more bravery for a Negro to speak well 
of a white man than to curse him.” 

In the last place, I am fully persuaded that these 
things need. not be so. There are many things that 
annoy us in our contacts. Many of the Negroes are 
ignorant and superstitious and thriftless, and wholly 
provoking, but for these reasons they need the touch of 
our Divine Master, and the helpful counsel of His fol- 
lowers. 

Through our work at Sfillman Institute, at Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, and in the efforts of the large number 
of white people, under the leadership of Rev. John 
Little, in Louisville, Ky., and of similar work in Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, and other cities, wonderful results have 
been achieved. ° There is a way out—earnest prayer, 
diligent study, sympathetic conferences, like those now 
being held with the colored women by our Woman’s 
Auxiliary and of the Interracial Committees, and a de- 
termination to understand 
the situation, and in the 
name of our Divine Lord 
and Master, to bring the @ 
remedies needed, will ul- 2° 
timately solve that which 
I consider to be the great- 3 
est problem ever com- %. 
mitted by God to any peo- 
ple, in any age, in any 
part of the world. 

Louisville, Ky. 


The above article was written at the request of Miss 
Nancy White, after hearing an address by the writer at 
one of the Summer Conferences. He is of the opinion 
that one would do almost anything when earnestly re- 
quested by such a faithful and efficient servant of the 
Church as Miss White. 
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Educational Work for Colored People 


REV. 


The Presbyterian 
Church is on record in 
its belief that God has in- 
cluded the Negro in his 

spiritual program. To 
B help and uplift any race 
we must reach both the 
head and the heart. We 
are therefore magnifying 
our work at Stillman In- 
stitute for the training of 
preachers and _ teachers 
who will give to their peo- 
ple an intelligent presentation of the power of Christ 
to save. 

The Colored people are by nature religious. As far 
as we can trace the history of their ancestors back in 
the jungles of Africa they had a fixed belief in a God. 
It should give us joy to obey our Father and give to 
them His message. 

At Stillman we are preserving as far as possible their 
native devotion, as expressed in their spirituals and 
other forms of worship peculiar to the race. At the same 
time we are training them to use their hands as well as 
_their heads and hearts. If you were to visit the Insti- 
tution you would find 160 in the family hard at work 
trying to make good in life. ; 





R. A. Brown, D. 


D., Supt., Negro Work. 


Enclosed is a sample of work done in class. It was 
not written for publication, but I give it just as the 
boy read it to his class at their monthly meeting. May 
you, as you read it, become more interested.in these 
needy and interesting people. 


“The ‘Junior High’ of Stillman Institute, has or- 
ganized itself for the purpose of intellectual. develop- 
ment. Every member of this class has one desire. Our 
class motto is ‘Press forward, the goakgis at the end.’ 
The colors are black and gold. ‘Black? was chosen as 
a representation of ‘sincerity,’ and ‘gold’ for ‘quality’ 
or ‘purity’ It is the desire of this class to develop 
leaders not only for the benefit of the class or school, 
but to begin their development for real leadership. To 
accomplish anything we have realized that we must 
labor hard. An Italian writer said in one of his quota- 
tions, ‘He who labors may be tempted by one devil; 
but he who is idle is tempted by a thousand.’ So we 
are laboring hard to make our class the best’ anywhere. 
Then we know if we make our class the best class in 
Stillman others will imitate. Therefore this spirit will 
make Stillman a hundred per cent school. We are not 
thinking of destroying. We are not organized for folly, 
but if no more, we want to learn to choose leaders for 
different offices and learn to respect and obey them.” 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


A Commonplace Life 


“A commonplace life,” we say as we sigh. 


But why should we sigh as we say? 


The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 


Makes up the commonplace day. 


The moon and stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms and the bird that sings. 


But dark were the world and sad our: lot 


If the flowers failed and the sun shone not. 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes His beautiful Whole. 





—Anon. 








Less preaching, more teaching, less talking, more silence—more 
prayer; that is the need. Only a new spirit can change the world—the 
spirit of the Prince of Peace living in and demonstrated in the lives of 
men and women.—Bishop Furse at Washington Foreign Missions Con- 


ference, 
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Why Not Do More to Christianize the Negro? 


Rev. W. S. WILson, 


It would seem that any 
one who has any first- 
hand knowledge of the 
present-day condition of 
the Negroes and their re- 
sponsiveness to training 
and environment is bound 
to ask this question. They 
are here in our Southland 
in such large numbers that 
their development, one 
way or the other, is bound 

a to affect profoundly the 
life of this and of succeeding generations of white people. 
This will be felt in the cost of our courts, in the safety 
of our streets and homes and in the success of many 
of our business enterprises. ‘The writer has no statis- 
tics at hand, but the moral and religious development, 
or non-development, of such a large proportion of our 
population as they now constitute, must ever be a seri- 
ous factor in our social organization. 

Something should certainly be done to make them a 
useful element in our state and national life. 

It is easy to look at a few worthless specimens of the 
race in our police courts and say the task of develop- 
ment is hopeless. It is not hopeless. It has never been 
seriously undertaken. We do not argue in that way 
about the white race from specimens taken from our 
police courts. We argue that there is need of more effort 
to educate and give Christian training. 

There is no longer any doubt among fair minded 
people that the Negro is capable of development, and 
that, with Christian training, he can be made.a useful 
member of society. The writer has lived in five states, 
one northern and four southern. In every community 
there have been Negroes who were industrious, honest, 
law abiding, and respected and trusted by all white 
people who knew them. It is a pleasure to recall the 
names of a number of them now, the esteem in which 
they were held, and the part they played in the real 
work of their communities. There was “Uncle Bob,” 
as we used to call him, who through hard work and 
frugal living, had come to own his own home. He did 
all sorts of things for the white people—butchered hogs, 
trimmed grape vines, made gardens and gave many other 
kinds of service. Later, from his savings he bought 
horses and vehicles and engaged in a modest way in 
the livery business. If ladies must take a trip, with- 
out an escort, and wanted to be safe—they got “Uncle 
Bob” to take them. He was intelligent, polite and abso- 
lutely trustworthy. Do not these qualities proclaim a 
real man? If these things can be said of your son, do 
you not feel that you have given to the world a man? 

Some of my readers will say, “Yes, but these are old 
time Negroes, Negroes of a former generation. They 
are not that way now.” The writer contends to the 
contrary. He believes that there are graduates of our 
school at Tuscaloosa, of Spelman Seminary in Atlanta, 





D. D. 


of our various missions for these people, that have de- 
veloped character and rendered service which proves be- 
yond a doubt that something worth while can be made 
of the Negro. ‘The only fair and reasonable way to 
argue from such cases is that they are samples of what 
the race may become. Moreover, in practically every 
instance, these have developed through an _ education 
which has been practical and Christian and under asso- 
ciation with, or the direct teaching of, white people. 
This fact not only points the way for the development 
of the Negro, but emphasizes the responsibility of Chris- 
tian white men and women. ‘The conclusion must be 
that similar training would produce like results in a 
host of others—that those in time past unprofitable 
would become profitable both to those who must live 
with them and for the advancement of the kingdom. 

Why then does not our Church do more to Christian- 
ize the Negro? We have some educational institutions 
and some missions, and the work done is the strongest 
kind of an argument for more work of like character. 
Yet every informed Southern Presbyterian knows that 
our work for the Negro has been poorly supported and 
that the equipment we have used has been little short 
of disgraceful. ‘The men and women who have given 
their lives to this work have been poorly paid. Any 
one who heard Rev. John Little tell of some of his ex- 
periences, as he did last year in Atlanta, could do noth- 
ing but bow his head in shame. Any one who knows 
the struggle at Tuscaloosa and at Atlanta with poor 
equipment, must feel the same way. We well remember 
our impressions on our first visit to the Pittsburg Mis- 
sion in Atlanta. As we walked through the ramshackle 
building with its pitifully inadequate equipment and 
its second-hand burnt-out stoves, inviting a conflagra- 
tion, we could not help but think, ‘“‘And we profess to 
be doing this for the Lord.” 

We often hear it said, “Anything will do for the 
Negro.” Yes, anything will do for the Negro to keep 
soul and body together—it is marvellous how nearly 
true that is sometimes. But, if you are going to lift 
him up to Christianity and decency and usefulness, any- 
thing will not do. If you are going on a mission, you 
are going for Christ. An Apostle should give his best. 

There is a very sub- 
stantial new building at 
the Pittsburg Mission 
now and the old building 
has been repaired. One 
can go out there now and 
keep his head up fairly 
well, but the building is 
not paid for! Don’t you 
think we ought to pay for 
it? 

The writer well under- 
stands many of the causes : 
of the race antagonism in the Southland. He knows 
something about the old times, the war, the reconstruc- 
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tion, the carpet bagger, and all that. But it has been a_ things there is a plain duty and a great opportunity 
good long time since all that water ran over the wheel. confronting our Church. Do you not honestly think 
He knows something of the present difficulties of the we ought to do more than we are doing to Christianize 

race question in the South, but in spite of all these the Negro? 

Atlanta, Ga. % 

A GOLDEN RULE SCHOOL af 

Code of Right Living it w 

Students at Emerson Institute, quir 

Mobile, Alabama 

WE AT EMERSON INSTITUTE, believirg that character is D 

the ultimate end of education, accept the following code of ethics: yeal 

1. To accept the Golden Rule as a guide for our lives. Sem 

2. To be truthful at all times, whether it works to our advantage cam 

or disadvantage. one 

3. To be honest in all our dealings with all people. ly < 

4. To be courteous to all people, whether at home, on the street, of a 

or in school. to § 

5. To keep our minds free from all evil or vulgar thoughts and tior 

our speech clean. ass 

6. To have the moral courage to say “no” when a thing is wrong. par 

7. To uphold the idea that service to others is the chief object inf 

of existence. he 

8. To play a clean game or athletic occasions and to treat all mil 

visiting teams with consideration. cor 

9. To be steadfast in whatever we undertake and to finish the wa 

task. ma 

10. To be loyal to our school, our city, and our country. — eer 
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Colored Woman’s Conference, Tuscaloosa. 

PROGRAM ( 


STILLMAN INSTITUTE 








( 
CuHorus—Lift Every Voice—Johnson SoLo—RoseE oF My HEartT é 
Prano SoLto—Valse in E flat—-Durand VIOLIN SoLo—Flower Song—Lange f 
READING SoLo— 
SoLto—Just Been Wond’ring—Canning PAGEANT—A Mother’s Faith +3 
SoLo— (This excellent program was given by Negro Young {SB 
Prano Soto—-Sous Bois—Victor-Staub People—with two or three adults—at the Tuscaloosa ; 


- Conference at Stillman, for colored women, September, 
SoLo—Marcheta—Schertzinger 1924.—Ep. ) 
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“Taggers” 


S. L. Morris 


Mission office, asking why some worthy institu- 
tion or faithful missionary was not given a place 
in “The Romance of Home Missions.” Just think what 
it would mean and what size book would have been re- 
quired if all incidents of romance and worthy parties 
had been included instead of mere “specimens!” The 
following is as thrilling as any sketch the book contains: 
During my first 
year in Columbia 
Seminary a Negro 
came tO my room 
one night, seeming- 
ly about forty years 
of age, and asked me 
to give him instruc- 
tion in theology and 
assistance in pre- 
paring his sermons, 
informing me that 
he was a Methodist 
minister. I readily 
consented, but there 
was something ano- 
malous in an eight- 
een-year-old student 
teaching an or- 
dained minister. 
The plan _ pur- 
sued was to have 
him take his text 
and preach his pro- 
posed sermon. If 
then criticized it, 
made _ suggestions 
and gave him addi- 
tional material. 
After the lapse of 
all these years I can 
remember only one 
text thus treated. 
He proposed to ex- 
pound the 7th Chap- 
ter of Romans using 
the text, ““O wretch- 
ed man that I am! 
Who shall deliver me from the body vt this death?” 
He had gotten hold of the familiar illustration of the 
criminal sentenced to be chained to a dead body til 
death ensued; and we worked out together his sermon. 
After leaving the Seminary, teacher and student met 
only once in life. Passing through Columbia one day, 
at the depot a Negro rushed up to me and went into 
ecstacies as only an emotional Negro can. I did not 
recognize him until he reminded me of the fact that I 
had taught him during my Seminary days. Little did 
I think at the time that my humble Negro student’s fame 
would far surpass that of his teacher. 
At a later period in life I heard of him again. A 


> stesion otes, an inquiry comes to the Home 





“Jaggers.” 


Negro preacher came to see me asking for employment, 
saying he belonged to the Presbytery of Jaggers. Ac- 
cording to his account Jaggers had become a Presby- 
terian—not proselyted by me—and had organized an 
independent Presbytery composed of four or five minis- 
ters. I do not know whether this information was 
reliable. Possibly some one better informed can verify 
or correct his statement. 

Recently “Uncle” 
Jaggers died aged 
ninety-three years; 
and his story has 
been published by 
the great daily pa- 
pers all over the 
United States. The 
Literary Digest of 
Sept. 27th devotes 
more than a page to 
his rearkable char- 
acter and work. The 
following quotations 
will serve as an. ac- 
count of his life and 
service to his race: 

“Reverence and 
respect for the 
Negro is not un- 
known in the South, 
despite a contrary 
belief in some quar- 
ters, and a recent 
instance in which 
high tribute was 
paid to a Negro who 
had devoted his life 
to his fellows is 
taken as a text to 
prove the assertion. 
When ‘Uncle 
Charles Jaggers, a 
niney-three-year old 
Negro preacher, a 
former slave, died, 
Columbia, ‘capital 
of wholly Southern 
South Carolina, mourned and did him honor. ‘During 
the half-hour of his funeral service,’ says a news dis- 
patch, ‘all business was suspended by proclamation of 
Mayor W. A. Coleman, and the whole community ob- 
served a period of sorrow.’ Nearly 4,000 people, many 
of them white, we are told, crowded the Negro church 
in which the services were held, and hundreds stood 
outside with bared heads in a drizzling rain. In at- 
tendance were the Mayor of Cclumbia, and many other 
prominent citizens. 

“Not content with this display of affection, the Colum- 
bia Record is now raising funds for a memorial to the ex- 
slave in the form of an Old Folks’ Home for colored 


(Courtesy of The Literary Digest) 
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people, a project to which ‘Uncle’ Jaggers had de- 
voted the larger part of his life. A large part of his 
service was to the chain-gang camps on the highways, 
in the prisons and at the Old Folks’ Home, and he fixed 
his salary himself—one cent a year. Of this ‘esteemed 
and valued friend’ the editor of the Columbia Record 
writes: ‘In a world of tarnished ideals he remained to us 
always one of the undimmed splendors of idealism. To 
the last he believed in God and humanity.’ ”—The 
literary Digest. 

“This spontaneous tribute of the people of Columbia to 
the old Negro Preacher,” asserts the Manufacturers 
Record (Baltimore), “indicates the spirit of the true 
white people of the South to the true Negroes of that 
section. Throughout the South there is, on the part of 
hundreds of thousands of white people, a feeling indi- 
cated by the funeral service of ‘Uncle’ Jaggers at 
Columbia. More and more this spirit will grow as 
whites and blacks alike come to a closer realization of 
their responsibility one to the other. The white people 
of the South have for years been engaged in hearty 
co-operative work in the religious activities of the 
Negroes. They are buildimg for them better schools, and 
the Negroes are availing themselves of these educational 
opportunities to the utmost extent possible. What hap- 





pened in Columbia is suggestive of the spirit which js 
abroad in the land.” 

“*Uncle’ Jaggers was a familiar figure about the streets 
of the State capital over which he ambled with a shuffling 
gait in his late years. With his hat in his hand, he 
begged from all he met, but he begged not for himself, 
What charity he collected was to maintain an Old Folks’ 
Home for the decrepit and impoverished blacks. And 
the home was the evidence of the faith of ‘Uncle’ Jaggers 
in things unseen, materialized into a shelter for those 
who had no where to lay their heads. 

“Simple in faith, he lived only to serve. Sunday 
afternoons he would ride out in his shackly old buggy, 
drawn by a horse as feeble as its master, to the chain- 
gang, and this dusky Samaritan would preach to the 
convicts.” —The Greenvillg, News. 

God chooses humble instruments often for magnificent 
service, an illustration of Paul’s statement: 

“God hath chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty; and base things of 
the world, and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are; 

“That no flesh should glory in His presence.” 


Something New at A Funeral 


Rev. C. M. Boyp, D. D. 


Many years ago Wil- 
liam Thomas, a colored 
country boy, drifted into 
Greensboro, Alabama. He 
was ragged and hungry. 
He found work and soon 
won the approval of those 
oy for whom he labored. A 
good white woman became 
interested in him and 
later on through her en- 
couragement and help he 
went to Tuskegee. At 
that institution he learned his trade. 

I came to know him in Tuscaloosa. Here he had a 
blacksmith, wood and paint shop. He was a work- 
man of the better sort, honest, true and trustworthy. 
He had married Mary Taylor, a most excellent woman, 
and a sister of Anna Taylor Rochester, who died in 
Africa some years ago and whose good works follow 
her. He loved his church and the home life of Wil- 
liam and Mary Thomas was a good influence in the 
community. His shop was an asset to the city. 

While he was yet a young man, illness overtook him 
and he passed away. I was invited to have a part in 
the funeral service. My recollection is that there were 
twenty preachers on the platform that day. Nineteen 
of these were Negroes. Many addresses were made by 
ministers and laymen. Every word spokenswas well 
said and conservative. I was to be the last speaker. I 
recall that I stated I had experienced some things that 
day entirely new to me on funeral occasions. For one 
thing, I believed every word of tribute that had been 





paid the deceased to be true. For another thing, I 
myself felt like saying some word of appreciation, 
though not often did I think laudatory addresses fitting 
at a funeral. I spoke of the evident integrity of the 
departed, of the fact that I liked to patronize his place, 
that I enjoyed meeting and talking with him, that I 
could do so freely, knowing that no matter where or 
when we might meet again his sense of propriety would 
be functioning finely, and that he would never presume 
nor intrude; in a word, that I not only appreciated his 
skill as a workman, but regarded him as a friend and, 
moreover, I always felt after being with him that I had 
been in the presence of a Christian gentleman. 

For once in my life, I heard a great round of ap- 
plause at a funeral. I was astonished and I was also 
perplexed. When the applause had subsided, a colored 
man from the Black Belt, where Thomas had been 
reared, rose in the audience and asked for the privilege 
of a word. He said that he, too, had heard something 
new that day. That he thought he had previously 
heard white men say everything in the world about Ne- 
groes; he had heard white men say that Negroes were 
scoundrels and more; he had heard them say that they 
were “good niggers,” that they were honest, that they 
were Christians; he had heard white men say that they 
loved this Negro or that one, but for the first time in 
his life he had heard a white man say a Negro was a 
“gentleman.” He then asserted that he was going back 
home to try to live so that when he died, if not before, 
some white man would say of him that he, too, was a 
gentleman. 

The word slipped from me that day. It was in a 
way accidental, as we say. Certainly it was not studied 
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but I went away to think. From that day to this there 
has been with me a growing feeling that Stillman In- 
stitute’s great work is to send colored youth out so to 
live that it may be truly said of them, “They are Chris- 
tian gentlemen.” 

After all, have not the Negroes, as a race, the very 
elements that make a man a gentleman, that is, a 
gentle man? ‘To be sure they have not an ancestry of 
which to boast. Often their conceit and pomposity is 
amusing. I know full. well also the untrustworthiness 
and other unlovely traits of many of them, but as a race 
are they not considerate, kindly and true? Surely we 


cannot forget their loyalty to our defenseless women and 
children in days gone by, nor their natural politeness. 
Any one who has really heard them sing, “It’s Not My 
Brother, It’s Me, Oh Lord, Standin’ In the Need of 
Prayer,” has heard, though it comes faint and far out 
of the darkness of the centuries, the cry for Christ- 
likeness, other than which there is no gentility, and 
which is true gentility, it matters not the color of the 
skin. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

(Doctor Boyd is chairman of the 
Stillman Institute.—Ed.) 


3oard of Trustees of 


Texas Negro Women’s Conference 


Mrs. GEorRGE A. SPRAGUE. 


HE first conference for Negro women to be held 
‘y in Texas was held at Texas College, Tyler, Texas, 

Oct. 4-11, 1924. The local Woman’s Auxiliary, 
of which Mrs. J. B. Miller is president, arranged for 
the comfort and entertainment of the white faculty, while 
Mrs. J. W. Smiley perfected other arrangements look- 
ing to the entertainment of our delegates and Negro 
faculty. The President of Texas College and his wife 
did everything in their power to help make the con- 
ference successful. The delegates were comfortably 
housed and fed, and every facility of the college was 
at their disposal for their convenience. 


Eleven cities, Wichita Falls, Dallas, Uvalde, Houston, 
Navasota, Bryan, Georgetown, Denton, Huntsville, Waco 
and Austin sent delegates, besides those from Tyler. 
The delegate from Uvalde came 400 miles, and bore a 
part of her expense, so anxious was she to attend. 

The close attention they gave during lecture periods 
was remarkable. There were no absentees from class 
without giving a good excuse. They found each period 
so full up with good things that there wasn’t any dispo- 
sition on their part to miss one. Whether Bible study, 
nursing, Sunday School methods, home demonstration 
work, or play—all held their interest. It was very 
marked to see that they were not getting the knowledge 
for their personal use alone, but to pass it on in their 
communities. 

There were seventeen regular delegates and ten. who 
attended two or more sessions. All were church mem- 
bers, twelve were teachers in public schools, ten w-re 
members of Parent Teacher’s Associations, seven be- 
longed to Federated Clubs, nine were Sunday School 
teachers, and twelve did community work. They repre- 
sented the highest type of Negro women found in the 
respective communities. That they really had not un- 
derstood the object of this Conference was evident when 
they discussed their problems. Several prefaced their 
remarks with this sentence: ‘When I was first asked 
to come to this Conference, I hardly knew what to ex 
pect.” Evidently it was not only, the chairman that ap- 
proached the Conference with a slight feeling of hesi- 
tation, but the delegates also. As our objective was the 
Same we came together on common ground. All lectures 
addresses and demonstrations pointed to one thought— 
Christ our Example; the home where He sits enthroned 
and service to others as taught by Him. Quite soon 





Group of delegates at Tyler, Texas, Negro Women’s Conference. 


we forgot everything except getting from this Confer- 
ence what would help us the most. The delegates were 
so eager for this knowledge, and the teachers finding 
the delegates so responsive, put forth their very best 
efforts to impart this knowledge. 

The Bible Study, under the direction of Mrs. Pierre 
Russell, of Dallas, was very interesting and instructive. 
The class followed her closely and when called upon 
were very free to answer. Their answers indicated that 
Bible Study was not new to them. 

It seemed that the demand on Mrs. L. C. Majors 
for Sunday School methods was so great, I almost feared 


she might run out of material beforé the week was over. 
Actual demonstration work for classes -was asked for. 
Through all of her work there was the theme of extend- 
ing the Gospel through the agency of the Sunday School. 
She also spoke at the Tyler Presbyterian Church Sunday 
School and one of their missions. 

Mrs. J. E. Hooks, of Tyler, taught sewing. Each 
day there were samples made showing the variety of 
stitches, such as basting, uneven basting, plain stitch, 
back stitch. Local merchants kindly donated material 
and tools for this work. The delegates seemed to greatly 
appreciate the patience with which she taught them. 

Miss Annie Maie Mathis, sent out from the State Board 
of Health, gave five lectures and demonstrations on the 
following subjects: What is Health? Infancy and 
Maternity Work in Texas; Pre-natal Care and Mid- 
wife Problems in Texas. Her audience freely questioned 
her during the demonstration periods, and I am sure 
there will be far-reaching results from this feature of 
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our work alone. When Miss Mathis asked one dele- 
gate what her idea of health meant, she replied without 
hesitation that it was the condition of the body which 
permitted all organs to function properly, and which 
enabled one to earn a living. She sandwiched in sev- 
eral sentence sermons besides being the good “nurse 
doctor.” 

From the Agricultural Department came Mrs. M. E. 
V. Hunter, who gave practical demonstration work in 
the home. One day her subject was “Home Beautifica- 
tion,” another “Preservation of Foods.” The last day 
she spoke on “Poultry Raising.” She also had a little 
way of getting in a sermon. For instance, the day she 
taught flower making she said, “You can be ever so 
mad, but- go outdoors and look at a flower for ten min- 
utes, and you will have forgotten you were ever mad.” 

The playground work, under the direction of Miss 
Ruth Collins and Miss Perry, was enjoyed very much 
after the day’s work. 

Dr. Robert Hill gave an address one evening on the 
“Sacredness of Motherhood.” Another evening Mrs. G. 
V. Brown, of Tyler, addressed the delegates on ‘“Prac- 
tical Christian Living in the Family.” Mrs. Jesse 
Daniel Ames, of Georgetown, who represents the Gen- 
eral Commission for Inter-racial Co-operation, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, gave an address on “The 
Home.” Other addresses were given by Doctor Dogan, 
President of Wiley College, at Marshall, on “Some 
Problems.” 

Doctor Hodges, President of Tillotson Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Austin, Texas, a former field worker of the Inter- 
racial Commission, told of “Some Things Accomplished 
by Inter-Racial Co-operation.” 

Dr. M. A. Plank, of Texarkana, Ark., gave two very 
fine sermons on Sunday. He held up Christ as our 
great example. Doctor Plank was sent to Tuscaloosa 
by a white woman, there he graduated, and he is now 
in the industrial work of the public schools in his town, 
besides being pastor of a Southern Presbyterian Church. 


[April, 1925 


One of the inspirational features of the ,Conference 
was the song especially written for this occasion by Dr, 
Thomas F. Gallaher, of Dallas. It was sung each day 
and every evening by the student body of the school, 
To hear these three hundred students sing was an in- 
spiration in itself. Part of the song service was de- 
voted to singing their own Spirituals. It is to be hoped 
that they will always do this type of music, which is 
peculiarly their own. 

An interesting thing about this Conference was the 
period which was presided over by one of their own 
number, where they freely discussed their own prob- 
lems. Such problems as Family Worship, How to Get 
Mothers to Send Their Children to Nay Nurseries, A 
More Thorough Training in the Industrial Department 
of the Public School, Which Will Enable Pupils to 
Better Fit Themselves for Service, were some of the 
things .discussed. 

The last day they told of what this Conference meant 
to them, and what they were going to do on their re- 
turn. ‘There was a very spiritual feeling manifested, 
and there were few dry eyes at the close. Were there 


space I would like to tell you some of the things they 


said. Here is one: 

“As the twitter of birds, the glow of the morning 
star, and the red sky along the Eastern horizon are 
evidences of the dawn of a natural day, just so, I regard 
this Christian Conference for Colored Women an un- 
mistakable evidence of the dawn of a wonderful day, 
spiritually. I hail the coming day thankfully.” 

The following paragraph from the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resoluticns shows the fine spirit of the dele- 
gates: 

‘“‘We wish to express our sincere thanks for and ap- 
preciation of the serviceable instruction and genuine in- 
spiration given us by the Presbyterian Church and other 
Christian agencies for our spiritual uplift and encour- 
agement toward missionary service among our people.” 

Dallas, Texas. 


Por Lil Brack Sheep 


“Por lil brack sheep, don strayed away, 
Don los in de win and de rain; 
An’ de Shepherd, He say, ‘O hirelin’, 
Go, fin my sheep again.’ 
But de hirelin’ frown—‘O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep am brack and bad.’ 
But de Shepherd, He smile, like de lil brack sheep 
Was the onliest Lamb He had. 


“An’ He say, ‘O hirelin’, hasten, 
For de win and de rain am col; 
And dat lil brack sheep am lonesome, 
Out dar so far from de fol.’ 
De hirelin’ frown—‘O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep am ol and gray.’ 
But de Shepherd, He smile, like de lil brack sheep ‘| 
Wuz fair as de break ob day. 


“An’ He say, ‘O hirelin’, hasten, 
Lo, here am de ninety-and-nine, 
But dar, way off from de sheep-fol, 
Is dat lil brack sheep ob Mine.’ 
And de hirelin’ frown—‘O Shepherd, 
De res ob de sheep am here.’ 
But de Shepherd, He smile, like de lil brack sheep 
He hol it de mostest dear. 


“An’ de Shepherd go out in de darkness, 
Where de night was col and bleek; 
An’ de lil brack sheep, He find it, 
An’ lay it agains His cheek. 
An’ de hirelin’ frown—‘O Shepherd, 
Don bring dat sheep to me.’ 
But de Shepherd, He smile, and He hol it close, 
An’—dat lil brack sheep-wuz-me.” 
—Selected. 
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A Negro Leader’s Dream 


Clarksdale, Miss., 
March 6, 1924. Isaiah T. 
Montgomery, seventy- 
eight years old, probably 
the most widely known 
Negro in the state of Mis- 
sissippi, a former slave of 
Joseph E. Davis, brother 
of the only President of 
the Confederacy, died at 
his home this morning at 
one o'clock, in Mound 
Bayou, the Negro settle- 
ment which Montgomery himself founded. 

About thirty-five years ago the title to a “tract of 
land, twelve miles square, in the very heart of the 
Mississippi Delta, changed hands. Not an important 
event of interest in itself, but one that has grown to 
be of great interest to the entire South. This land at 
that time was in a vast wilderness. The only thing 
to remind one that civilization had marked this coun- 
try for a wonderful awakening, was the sound of the 
locomotive whistle on the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley 
Railroad that had the year before penetrated this wil- 
derness with its main line. Today that twelve-mile 
tract blossoms as a rose garden with achievements. 
Church spires raise their heads where once the mighty 
cypress threw its topmost branches heavenward. Splen- 
did school buildings and handsome residences cover the 
ground once the site of cane breaks. 

The seller of this twelve-mile stretch of wilderness 
was the aforesaid railroad company; the purchaser a 
Negro man, who had only twenty-two years before been 
freed from slavery. But he was a man with vision, a 
seer, who saw with the eye of the prophet the only 
salvation of his race; a man with an ideal and under- 
standing that surpassed the ordinary. 

The site was the present site and surrounding coun- 
try of Mound Bayou, Bolivar County, Miss. Mound 
Bayou, the town, has a thousand inhabitants, and there 
is not a white man among them. The town officers, the 
business men, the physicians, the lawyers, school teach- 
ers and the depot agents are Negroes. Most of them 
were born and reared in this little town. The land, 
the richest alluvial land in the world, for six miles on 
each side, is owned and farmed by Negroes. A bale of 
long staple cotten ‘per acre is the average crop. Pros- 
perity, contentment and pride are there, and they have 
survived the financial crisis. 

In this little city, builded and governed entirely by 
Negroes, is found one of the finest consolidated schools 
in the state. The building cost $45,000. There they 
teach practical agriculture, soil analysis, stock grow- 
ing and farm mechanics, along with an English educa- 
tion. The girls are taught the art of cooking, sewing 
and housekeeping. The school is now partially sup- 
ported by the U. S. Government. It is the one crowning 
success of Montgomery’s efforts for his race. He was 
an enthusiast on vocational education. He was prouder 
of this school than of any other part of the town’s pro- 





gress toward teaching his race good citizenship. He 
was chairman of the board of trustees. 

One of the prettiest church buildings in the south is 
at Mound Bayou—the African Episcopal Church, 
South. Montgomery was chairman of its board of 
stewards. ‘There is a bank at Mound Bayou, and a 
cotton seed oil mill. Montgomery was president of 
both institutions. There is also a Carnegie Library, a 
business men’s club, and a civic league. In its thirty- 
five years’ existence there hasn’t. been a murder com- 
mitted in Mound Bayou by one of its citizens. There 
is no jail there. 

When asked why and how he conceived the idea of 
building a town and community solely for the Negroes, 
he attributed part of the original idea to Jefferson Davis, 
with whom he was much thrown during the Civil War. 
According to Montgomery, it was Jefferson Davis’ idea 
that the Negro must learn the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship by actually living them, by doing it with a goal to 
strive for, a purpose to accomplish. And Mound Bayou 
is the result of that idea. 

The founder of Mound Bayou, an African Negro 
without a trace of white blood in his veins, was highly 
respected by his country. This respect was reflected 
in the fact that he was chosen by popular vote to repre- 
sent his county, in the constitutional convention held 
in Mississippi in 1890; lorig after white rule had been 
re-established in the state. It was this convention that 
inserted in the organic laws of the state the famous 
“grandfather clause,” disfranchising the Negro in the 
state of Mississippi. 

Montgomery was a member of the Franchise Com- 
mittee, of which Committee Senator James Z. George, 
known as the law-giver in the United States Senate, 
was chairman.. Montgomery voted and made a speech 
on the floor of the convention favoring the passage of 
the disfranchising act. He stated in his speech that 
the Negro was not prepared for the ballot, that the 
right of suffrage carried with it a responsibility too 
heavy for the Negro, that the time would come when 
he could intelligently exercise this right, but that it 
must come through years of education and training. 

This speech made Montgomery a statesman among 
statesmen. He was later appointed collector. of public 
monies for the state of Mississippi, by President Roose- 
velt, and served the government well in that capacity. 

Montgomery, with social equality entirely foreign to 

his aspirations, was a 

living example of the 

two races living success- 
fully together under one 
flag. 

Although seventy-[ 
eight years old, he was 
keenly interested in pres- 
ent day affairs. His 
thousand-acre cotton \ 
farm is a model. But it 
was not cotton alone that 
he grew. He practiced 
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diversification and raised everything used on his farm. 
He gave this farm his personal attention. A gold medal 
hangs in his library for having exhibited the best bale 
of cotton at the Philadelphia Exhibition in 1876. 


About a year ago Montgomery and his wife, also an 
ex-slave, celebrated their fiftieth anniversary in their 
new home—a handsome three-story brick, a replica of 
the old home of Jefferson Davis, at his Brier Field 
Plantation on the Mississippi River. 


This Negro was rich in reminiscences of the old 
South. He was the house boy of the Davis family, a 
position of much importance among the slave boys. One 
of his duties was to meet the big passenger boats that 
plied the Mississippi River before the war, for the 
mail and for visitors to the “big house.” He became 
well known to the captains and pilots of these floating 
palaces. 


Soon after the Civil War, Joseph Davis died, and 
Jefferson Davis was made administrator of the estate 
of his brother, and Montgomery assisted Mr. Davis in 
the work, living for a while in the old plantation home 





of Jefferson Davis. 
Jeff.” 

Montgomery had a good English education, the 
foundation of which was given him by the “‘white folks” 
before the war. He was in his manner, bearing and 
living, a type of the old Southern aristocrat whois 
rapidly passing into history. At his home in Mound 
Bayou, hospitality of the by-gone days of the South was 
found—the proverbial latch-string hung on the outside 
for both races. His home is one of the interesting fea- 
tures to visitors of the South. It was seldom passed 
by without an hour’s chat with him and his wife; and 
one could not leave without a better understanding and 
appreciation of life’s responsibilities and an abiding 
faith in the philosophy that service to mankind brings 
the only true happiness. 

It was, Montgomery’s dream that Mound Bayou pass 
on to the new generation, serving as a model for the 
upbuilding of the Negro race, a nucleus for an edu- 
cation and growth that will elevate the Negro from the 
position of a menial to a citizen worthy in every way 
of this great country.—From The Commercial Appeal, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


He always spoke of him as “Mr, 








Out of the Wiideviess 


(Our new text-book) 


Nancy F. WHITE 


OME Missions is the fountain head of the 
H growth of Christianity.” Such is the opening 

statement of our new text-book study for the 
year, “Out of the Wilderness,” by Dr. J. W. Skinner. 
The author has spent any years in Texas, and under 
his wise leadership the Church has witnessed the steady 
growth of the Texas Mexican Industrial Institute, “with 
all that it means in broadening the horizon of oppor- 
tunity for Mexican manhood.” He has had a large 
part also in the establishment of the Mexican Girls’ 
School at Taft, Texas, which today is opening a similar 
gateway,to Mexican womanhood. No man, therefore, 
is better qualified to give us a study of our task as 
related both to “aliens” and “plain Americans.” The 
book is. delightfully written, with a sympathetic touch 
possibly only to one. who himself has been “watching, 
waiting, and all the while quietly using the wireless of 
the sky” as he worked for the coming of the Kingdom; 


one who in very truth himself has been “a true Home 
Mission man.” 

In response to many urgent requests of leaders of 
Mission Study, the book is a brief one. It contains 
only five chapters. It is profusely illustrated. Each 
chapter is carefully outlined and at the close are a few 
definite, thought-provoking questions. No Leaders 
Helps will be needed. 

Doctor Skinner states his purpose in writing the book 
in these words: “To set forth in a simple and straight- 
forward way some phases of the Home Mission work of 
the Church now in process and the enlargements that 
are possible and urgent, that the primary place and im- 
perative claim of this great undertaking upon the affec- 
tions and resources of those who love God may be clearly 
seen.” He has succeeded in giving us a story that grips 
our hearts and we present it with confidence to. our con- 
stituency. 
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Seventeenth Street Colored Mission, Richmond, Va. 


T. S. DANIEL, Superintendent 


N 1911 God led three students of Union Theological 
| Seminary into what was known as the worst district 

in the City of Richmond. This district was called 
“Hell’s Bottom.” .There in the midst of filth, disease, 
ignorance and the grossest immorality the seed were sown 
that later developed into what is now the Seventeenth 
Street Mission. A book could easily be written on the 
beginning of this work but as that is not the aim of 
this article we will pass over that. 

From the day that these three students went into this 
district to do the Lord’s work there has been a definite 
effort to bring the Light into the darkest spot in Rich- 
mond. What have we today? Instead of the old saloon 


‘in which this work was started we have a splendid, 


fully equipped building. This community has improved 
in a miraculous way. It is far from ideal now and we 
are not ready to lay our tools down and say that all has 
been done that can be done. 

In His Parable of the Sower, Christ gives us a picture 
very much like what we have in this community. Now 
let us look at the Mission work in the light of this par- 
able. The first are those that fall by the wayside. Some 
of the children are inattentive and at times disorderly 
and the teaching is wasted on them until we can correct 
this evil. The second, Shallow Ground, are those that 
hear what .we teach but do not keep it in their minds 
and hearts, though, as in the Parable they will be en- 
thusiastic for a short time but soon lose interest. The 
third, among the Thorns, is the largest of these first 
three groups. ‘These are the ones that hear the Word 
and want to live by it but their daily environment is such 
that they cannot stick to it. 


As we come to the fourth group, those that fall on 
Good Ground, let us stop and remember that the Lord 
did not say that the four parts were equal. The picture 
in the first three groups is dark indeed but we do not 
have to consider that there we have three-fourths of the 
whole picture. No, the great part is in this last classifica- 
tion. This is what makes our work a joy and helps to 
make the dark picture grow brighter. Let us look at 
some of the outward results that show in the everyday 
life of the community. The police force in this district 
has been cut in half at least, and some say far more 
than this since the Mission started its work. One coal 
dealer told us that ten years ago a carload of coal was not 
safe in his own yards, but now he leaves several car- 
loads at a time on the side track outside of his yards 
and it is not bothered. Another thing that is noticed 
there is a change in the way the merchants advertise 
their produce. A few years ago they did not dare leave 
anything that was portable in front of the store but now 
you see fruit and vegetables displayed in the boxes in 
front of every store along Seventeenth Street. The re- 
ligion of Christ makes good, upright citizens and raises 
the standards of the people. Look at another kind of 
proof that the seed are taking root. One Sunday after- 
noon after singing that good old hymn “I Love to Tell 
the Story,” the superintendent asked who could tell what 
this “Story” is. One little boy about nine years old 


stood up, put his hat and books down on the seat, and 
said, “Jesus Christ died for Sinnners.” Who can bet- 
ter answer that question? 


During the year 1924 we averaged at Sunday School 
205, at our church service twenty-five, and at Christian 
Endeavor thirty. During this past year we have had 
three additions to the Church. We now have a good 
Sunday evening service conducted by the Mens’ Bible 
Class and the Christian Endeavor is conducted by the 
people of the Mission too. 


There are two special occasions that we must include 
in this article. First, our Picnic. On August 2nd, 
we had 300 children to go to our picnic. There were 
four special street cars at the Mission at two-thirty in 
the afternoon. These were quickly loaded and we all 
went to the park for an afternoon on beautiful green 
grass and in pure fresh air, leaving the dirt and dust 
of Seventeenth Street behind us. That was a joyous 
occasion for all. It is hard not to spend some more 
time telling about this picnic. The second thing we 
want to mention is really two-fold—our Christmas tree 
and the Christmas baskets for the needy. On the night 
of December 23rd, we had our Christmas tree. We 
gave out 410 stockings filled with candy, nuts and fruit 
and as many children left the Mission on that night 
happy. On Christmas morning we gave to twenty 
families that were in real need, generous baskets of 
groceries. In selecting the families for these baskets we 
selected those who would have no Christmas dinner un- 
less we gave it to them. The money for these baskets, 
over $60, was donated by the people of the Mission. 

This Mission is supported by the Home Mission 
Committees of the General Assembly, Synod of Virginia 
and East Hanover Presbytery, together with the Pres- 
byterian League of Richmond. The Presbyterian League 
gave us the building that we have, which, with the 
equipment cost more than $20,000. The Presbyterians 


‘of Richmond are interested in the Mission and that in- 


terest helps all of us. The work of the Sunday School 
is done by thirty teachers and officers who love to work 
for the Master and are faithful in their labor. Ten of 
these teachers are from the General Assembly’s Train- 
ing School and the Union Theological Seminary, the 
other twenty coming from the local churches. There is 
another very important part of the Mission work that 
is carried on by students from the Training School and 
the Seminary. This is the visiting among the people 
in their homes. These visitors get into places with the 
Gospel of Christ which we cannot reach with our regu- 
lar services. 


The mission is now in its fourteenth year in this field 
and we can truly say that the Lord has richly blessed it 
in this work. We are glad that God has given us this 
opportunity to serve Him and we are looking to Him for 
Wisdom and Strength that we may carry on His work 
in the way He wants it done. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

Richmond, Va. 
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Back where ’Gustus came from are others who need your help. 


9 USTUS had risen to the glory of being a waiter. 
A waiter in the Tortonelli Restaurant, where a 
sign over the door announced: “Parties. Teas. 

Regular Table D’Hote Dinners Daily.” You who do 

not know ’Gustus can never appreciate what seven league 

boots must have brought him all the weary miles from 

’way down south in Dixie up north to this restaurant- 

de-luxe where one’s footfalls sank noiselessly into soft- 

piled carpets and where crystal chandeliers and small 
rose-shaded lamps made the table silver gleam like fairy- 
land. It was a heaven in ’Gustus’ eyes, where the most 
marvelous thing of all was his wearing a swallow-tail 
coat by day and by night, with a great white polished 
shirt front and a stiff starched collar. The only trouble 
with poor ’Gustus was that he was not yet a regular 
waiter; he merely filled in on rush occasions like Satur- 
days or when other waiters failed to come—which meant 
only part pay, of course, just when he was longing with 
all his Negro heart for handfuls of greenbacks in order 
to bring the rest of his family up North. 

“ *Pears like I’se gwine to be powerful slow shobbeling 
them dollar bills into my pot o’ gold,” sighed ’Gustus. 

And at night he dreamed grand dreams of sidewalks 
paved with greenbacks, which he picked and picked 


and picked; but you know yourself how unsatisfactory 
such money is to spend the following morning! So, 
when Miss Angelica Forsyth Van Rensaeller came to 
Tortonelli’s, "Gustus was ready to do almost anything 
to lay his hand on genuine daytime money. 

Personally, I have nothing against Miss Angelica 
Forsyth Van Rensaeller, for she was all that her name 
implies; she belonged to the very best family in town, 
and wore the very best clothes in town, and had all the 
very best beaus in town, too! And, say what you will, 
beaus are not to be listened to with deaf ears, especially 
such a chief high favorite as the one with whom she 
was to lunch at Tortonelli’s. 

“Angelica,” said he, “you are carrying too much 
money in that silly little gold mesh purse. My dad’s a 
banker, and he says nobody has any business putting 
such temptation in other people’s way; anyhow, not if 
you yourself pray daily, ‘Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.’ Come now, own up, do you 
know for a fact how much money you’ve got?” 

“No, you Man of Wrath, I don’t!” sighed Angelica 
bewitchingly, “how should I know how much money I 
carry? It just comes and it goes, as far as I’m con- 
cerned.” 

While they debated about oysters and salads and ices, 
there stood ’Gustus with envious black eyes fastened on 
that small gold purse stuffed full of money, money that 
the young lady acknowledged she had never counted. 
And you may be sure he wished all the wishes that there 
were about that money! But there it lay on the table, 
hopelessly not for him. 

But twenty minutes later, when he came back from a 
trip to the kitchen, there under Miss Van Rensaeller’s 
chair lay the purse, half-opened; presumably knocked 
off the table by her elbow, and unmissed. ’Gustus softly 
knelt to pick it up and returned it to her with a graceful 
flourish. She thanked him with an absent-minded smile 
and thought no more about it. But ’Gustus thought about 
it! And something thrilled- him every time he remem- 
bered what was lying deep down in his trousers pocket— 
something he must wait to look at until he should have 
returned to the secrecy of his own small room that even- 
ing. wa 

But when at last he had turned the key in the lock 
and lighted the gas and pulled down the window shade, 
then he fished that something up from his pocket, and 
—hardly breathing—spread open its greenness and cried 
in sheer delight to see a letter V in each corner: Five 
dollars!’ he exclaimed, “O praise de good Lord!” But 
no sooner were the words out of his mouth than the air 
was full of the sound of strange, soft music, playing-— 
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“Yield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin; 

Each victory will help you 
Some other to win; 


REFRAIN. 


Ask the Saviour to help you, 
Comfort, strengthen and keep you, 
He is willing to aid you, 

He will carry you through.” 


*Gustus dropped that five-dollar bill as if he had been 
shot, and gasped brokenly: “Oh, Lord, shorely you 
knows as how I only took that money ’cause why I needs 
it so dreffully for my poor old mammy and pappy. 
Shorely you knows I ain’t no thief, leastways not a 
reggalar one. Oh, Lord, why for you send that angel 
music on me so quick when you ain’t nebber caught me 
doing this-a-thing before? And that lady was so power- 
ful rich, Lord; why, she don’t eben know how rich she 
am, Lord. And ’Gustus am such a poor darky, Lord. 
Not even a reggalar waiter yet, Lord, jess one of them 
ebery-onct-in-a-while waiters.” 

’Gustus stopped praying, if this could be called a 
prayer, and through the stillness of the night sounded 
once more the voice. ‘Oh, Lord, you’se shore got me 
this time,” groaned ’Gustus, pushing the five-dollar bill 
far away from him as he listened to the music which 
preached so directly to his guilty heart, “Lord, tomorrer 
morning you’se gwine to see ’Gustus gib this money to 
the proprietor at Tortonelli’s, "deed you am! ’Gustus 
won’t touch one penny of it, Lord, ’deed he won’t!” 
Then, just as he was sobbing, there came the scraping 
of violin strings and the sound of merry voices which 
were anything but angelic. Just plain, everyday boy 
voices, laughing. 

’Gustus tipfoed to the window and raised the shade. 
And there, across the narrow alley, he faced an open 
window, which framed three Negro boys, one of whom 
was tuning up a fiddle. 

“You don’t need to practice no more,” one boy was 
saying appreciatively. ‘I reckon you’se far and away 
the bes player in the orchestry, anyhow.” 

“Qh, go ’long!’”’ demurred the boy with the fiddle, mod- 
estly, “last Sunday I done spoil ebery hymn I -played, 
"deed I did. So the director gib me this here hymn to 
practice for tomorrow; I reckon I got it right good at 
last.” 





“T reckon you has,” said hig friends. 

“T reckon he got me right good, anyhow,” echoed 
’Gustus, groaning as he gazed guiltily at the money he 
had pushed away with a stricken conscience when he had 
thought the Lord was speaking to him, “I reckon that 
fiddle done preach me a reggalar sermon; I reckon that 
fiddle done make stolen money seem stolen.” And with 
very mixed feelings ’Gustus crawled into bed. 

The next morning was Sunday and he felt decidedly 
curious about that fiddle, wondering in what orchestra it 
was to play. So he posted himself in the alley to wait 
for its owner’s appearance, then silently he shadowed this 
unknown youth through several streets to the door of an 
inviting building into which were filing many Negro 
men and women, boys and girls. 

“T reckon I’ll jess step in and hear my fiddle play 
in a reggalar orchestry,” said ’Gustus to himself, as he 
ventured to enter this building with the others. 

I have no words to tell you of the thing that hap- 
pened to him there. But you may guess the joy it was 
to have a hearty welcome, he who had been welcomed 
nowhere else—-not even at Tortonelli’s Restaurant, where 
the other waiters sneered at such a greenhorn. But here 
there was a welcome, warm and a kind and friendly. His 
heart beat uncomfortably fast as a strangely familiar 
tune was played; he listened to the hearty, mellow voices 
near by singing all the verses of 

“Vield not to temptation 
For yielding is sin,” 
and after every verse he echoed the refrain: 
“Ask the Saviour to help you, 
Strengthen, comfort and keep you; 
He is willing to aid you, 
He will carry you through.” 

When the hymn was over he turned to the voung man 
beside him and said: “I reckon this must be a powerful 
fine church.” 

“It’s more than just a church for Sundays,” the youth 
replied, “it’s a Negro Community Center, built so we 
all can spend our lonely evening here, with classes of all 
sorts, and good times, and concerts. It’s ours, you know, 
and I reckon fun and music is as good as many a ser- 
mon to keep a colored fellow going straight, up north 
here.” é; 

“A-men!’’ said ’Gustus fervently, with his eyes on the 
fiddle that had saved him the night before. 

—Adapted from Baptist Leaflet. 
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in our country, that they may be wisely and 
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Monthly Topic---Africa 


N THE year 1923, an Educational Commission ap- 

pointed and financed by the Phelps-Stokes Fund, of 

which Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones was chairman, was 
sent to Africa and spent nearly a year traversing the 
Continent from north to south and from east to west. 
The Commission was especially concerned with the sub- 
ject of Education, but included many other matters 
affecting the welfare of the African people in its survey. 
The report of the Commission is contained: in a volume 
of more than three hundred pages, published by the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund with headquarters at 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York, and we cordially recommend this 
volume to all those who desire to learn the real facts 
in regard to the African continent—its political and so- 
cial conditions as well as those relating to educational 
matters. 

The opening sentence of the first chapter of this re- 
port is this: ‘Africa is not the ‘Great Dark Continent’ 
but “The Continent of Great Misunderstanding.’” In 
the opinion of the members of the Commission these 
misunderstandings have much to do with hindering the 
efforts of Colonial Governments to improve conditions 
in their respective territories, and also seriously affect 
the work of Christian missions by discouraging their 
support. 

The first of these misconceptions mentioned in the 
report is that which relates to the physical resources 
of the country. It was formerly believed that almost 
the only sources of material wealth in Equatorial Africa 
in which the territory of the Belgian Congo lies were 
rubber and ivory, which could only be obtained by pro- 
cesses involving the cruel exploitation of the natives. 
In recent years copper mines, gold mines, and diamond 
mines of incalculable value have been discovered in 
this region. Owing to the elevation of the country 
ranging from one thousand to three thousand feet, ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of large bodies of water, 
the climate has been found to be comparatively health- 
ful when proper precautions are taken for protection 
from the mosquito and the tsetse fly. The tragic ex- 
periences of African missionaries in the early years were 
chiefly traceable to diseases caused by the bite of these 
insects which those of later years have largely been 
able to prevent by a few simple precautions. 

It has also been found that the agricultural possibili- 
ties of Central Africa are much greater than were 
formerly supposed, and as a result of the intelligent 
experiments of some of our agricultural missionaries 
it has been found that the country itself can be made 
to produce an abundant food supply for the natives of 
things to which they are accustomed. and that the 


necessity of importing articles of food for foreign colonists 
and missionaries has been to a considerable extent re- 
duced. 

The attitude of the Belgian Government towards our 
missionaries, which formerly gave us so much trouble, 
has in recent years been entirely changed and may now 
be said to be not only friendly but even gratefully ap- 
preciative of what the missionaries have done and are 
doing in putting an end to tribal wars and the general 
preservation of quiet and order in the country, and in the 
great improvement in the character and quality of the 
native people resulting from our evangelistic and educa- 
tional work. 

The ‘activities of the State in the building of high- 
ways and railroads have caused a great deal of unsettle- 
ment and restlessness, and in some cases almost the 
breaking up of the village life of the people in the terri- 
tory of our mission. From some villages nearly all the 
men except those who are old and infirm have left, 
attracted by the high wages which they receive in this 
Government work, with the result that the congregations 
gathered in these villages as the nuclei of future churches 
have almost entirely disappeared, and instead of prog- 
ress in such places the work has greatly retrograded. 
It is to be hoped and believed, however, that many of 
those who have gone out from these evangelistic centres 
into the new forms of industrial life thus introduced 
into the country will carry, with them their Christian 
character and principles to places where their influence 
is more urgently needed than they were in the villages 
from which they go. 

On another page we publish a condensed summary of 
the Annual Letter of the Mission, regretting our in- 
ability to publish the letter entirely on account of our 
limited space in this Department., In this Letter the 
Secretary of the Mission gives the account of the work 
of the year as conducted at the various stations. 

It may be known to some of our readers that our 
Executive Committee has adopted quite an extensive and 
elaborate educational program in the work of our African 
Mission, to be especially in the charge of Mr. Frank J. 
Gilliam, an educational expert, assisted by nine other 
educational workers of whom several are already on 
the field and several are under appointment but have 
not yet sailed. Our experience thus far convinces us 
that the people in our Congo territory will respond to 
this educational effort in their behalf in a way that will 
not disappoint us. In character and capacity they rank 
higher than many of the tribes who have suffered physi- 

cal degeneracy on account of the hard conditions in 

which they live. 
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following statement from the report of the Educational 
Commission : 

“An adequate study of the tribal customs and capaci- 
ties of those who are still in barbaric and primitive 
stages will more and more reveal the fact that the 
present condition of the masses of the African people 
is normal and comparable with other peoples at the 
same stage of development. Their folk-lore, their handi- 
craft, their native music, their forms of government, 
their linguistic powers, all are substantial evidences of 


their capacity to respond to the wise approaches of 
civilization, so that they may share in the development 
of the African continent. Even in the brief tour of the 
Commission, the members observed goldsmiths, copper 
and iron workers, weavers of cotton and wool, and those 
skilled in pottery, leather, wood and ivory. There was 
evidence of considerable knowledge of agriculture, and 
even though the results were often crude, they were 
definite indications of native powers.” 


The Vee Work of Our Congo Mission 


(A condensed statement from the Annual 


HE WORK of our Mission during 1923-24 suffered 

seriously from the absence of so many of the mis- 

sionaries who were on furlough or on sick leave. 
The necessary shortness of the term of service on ac- 
count of climatic conditions makes it especially difficult 
in this mission to keep the full working force on the 
field continuously, and involves constant readjustments 
in the tasks assigned each missionary to keep the work 
going. At one time during the year there was not a 
single physician or nurse on the field, and as a con- 
sequence of that situation no doubt in part, some had 
to be invalided home who might otherwise have remained 
to carry on the work. Three of our beloved missionary 
women also, Mrs. McKinnon, Mrs. Kellersberger and 
Mrs. Savels were removed by death. 

There has also been much disturbance in our fields 
on account of political and industrial conditions. Ex- 
tensive operations of the Government in the building of 
highways and railroads and the comparatively high wages 
paid to workmen in these enterprises has caused thou- 
sands of the natives to leave the villages for the rail- 
road camps, greatly reducing the number previously oc- 
cupied in food production and causing almost famine 
condition in some of the villages. 

An epidemic of smallpox has also taken a heavy toll 
of life in some parts of the country. The natives are 
poorly equipped for dealing with such epidemics and 
nothing is more necessary for the general welfare of 
the country than the instruction of the people in matters 
of hygiene and sanitation, and in providing them with 
native physicians and nurses trained at least to the 
point of being able to administer simple remedies and 
instruct them in measures of protection against such 
epidemics. 

The conditions referred to above have greatly crippled 
the evangelistic work, which, of course, has resulted in 
smaller ingatherings into the Church than in previous 
years. 

The Mission has also suffered from an almost com- 
plete breakdown of transportation facilities in the lower 
Congo. The railway between Matadi and Kinshasa has 
been out of commission, resulting in such a congestion 
of freight on the docks at Matadi that it has been neces- 
sary for the transportation companies to place an em- 
bargo on heavy shipments up the Congo. This situation 
interferes with our own food supply and causes a large 
increase in the price of all foreign goods sold to the 
natives, thereby hindering our work in many ways. 





Letter of the Mission by Rev. C. L. Crane) 
Bibanga 


Our force at this station has been depleted by the 
necessary loan of our trained nurse, Miss Farmer, to 
Luebo after Doctor Stixrud’s homecoming on account of 
threatened sleeping sickness. Mr. and Mrs. V. A. An- 
derson went home on furlough and Doctor Kellersberger 
was obliged to return home in November, soon after 
reaching the ‘field, on account of the death of his wife. 


There has been a very encouraging addition to the 
physical equipment of this station. The hospital has 
been built, only the interior being unfinished at the 
time this letter was written. The building containing 
the wards has been furnished with twenty-seven hospital 
beds of a very novel and convenient type, devised by 
the mechanical genius of Mr. Longernecker. The new 
brick residence, known as the “South Carolina Home” 
has been completed. The church and school building 
which was dismantled by a storm in the month of March 
has been rebuilt with a considerably enlarged seating 
capacity. The “Texas House” has also been completed, 
with an addition of a motor cycle garage storeroom, and 
supplied with furniture made by our native carpenters. 


A school for beginners conducted by Mrs. Anderson 
and one for more advanced pupils, conducted by Mrs. 
Longernecker, with both mechanical and agricultural 
features in the courses of training have been an im- 
portant feature in the work of the station. There has 
also been a Bible school for young men looking forward 
to entrance at the more advanced Bible school at Mutoto 
which we believe will give us a more thoroughly pre- 
pared class of young men for licensure and ordination 
than we have had heretofore. 

Our evengelistic force has been weakened by the 
causes mentioned above and it has at times been diffi- 
cult to keep some of the outstations open. Each station 
has been visited at least once and some of them twice 
but none of them as often as was necessary to keep the 
work in good condition. Conferences of the evangelistic 
workers have been held, at one of which, two additional 
elders and two deacons were selected for ordination and 
one additional pastor has been ordained. 


The prayer meeting held on Thursday afternoons has 
been well attended and our people have taken much in- 
terest in the Christian Endeavor meetings held on Friday 
night of each week. A very encouraging feature of the 
work has been the liberality of the people in giving, the 
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The White ant is one of the worst enemies of the missionary in Africa. Clothes, books, etc. 
Because of this fact, our industrial missionaries are sent to that field, and now all buildings erected are of brick, the natives 
being taught the art of brick-making. This picture shows the Morrison Memorial Bible Training School at Mutoto, in the course 
of construction. Mr. Shive, one of our Industrial Missionaries, and to whom we are indebted for this picture, points out several 
interesting things about it. Note the water carriers on the right, the pile of clay and the mortar boxes. Some of the brick 
carriers in *he picture are women. The basket tied to bamboo, in the front, is used by children in carrying brick. 


gifts from all sources having exceeded the amounts asked 
for. 


The hospital work has been industriously carried on 
by Doctor Kellersberger and Miss Farmer and a feature 
of especial interest has been the use of a new medicine 
for sleeping sickness of which Doctor Kellersberger was 
fortunate enough to secure a small amount. While suffi- 
cient time has not elapsed to pronounce a final judg- 
ment as to the efficacy of this medicine, the results so 
far have been encouraging. In several cases of those 
treated the cure seems to have been complete. 


Bulape 


The Bakuba people occupying this territory have al- 
ways been the most conservative of the African tribes 
with whom we have come in touch. The present King 
seems to be amiably disposed and has requested the 
presence of a missionary family at his capital. ‘There 
has been no large development of this work, however, 
as yet. As at some of the other stations the contribu- 
tions of the native Christians have been very liberal. 
The evangelistic work, however, has been handicapped 
by the lack of properly trained men. Most of the evan- 
gelists have been at the station taking further training 
for their work under Mr. Allen, the result of which, it is 
hoped, will be much greater efficiency when they return 
to their work later on. 


Several hundred people have been under instruction 
in schools at the central station and at several out- 
stations, and at the central station averaging an attend- 


are not safe in the native houses. 


ance of two hundred. A girls’ home has been con- 
ducted at which the pupils are instructed as to domestic 
science and which has become famous for the quality 
of the food prepared by the girls under the direction of 
Mrs. Washburn. Another school at which the pupils 
are of more advanced age, some of them being married, 
has been conducted as a feeder for the Bible school. 
There is a regular Bible school at the station similar to 
the Morrison school at Mutoto at ‘which a large num- 
ber of evangelists from the outstations have been under 


instruction. As these evangelists complete their work © 


they are sent out by twos to the various villages to 
establish similar schools in their district. 


Luebo 


In the general exodus of missionaries mentioned above 
Luebo station suffered the heaviest losses. At the end 
of the year in April, there were but five missionaries 
at the station whose normal force numbers from fifteen 
to twenty. The return of Rev. Motte Martin in No- 
vember of 1923, was hailed with delight. The Mission 
was disappointed, however, that Mrs. Martin was un- 
able to return with Mr. Martin on account of. the state 
of her own health and that of little George Motte. 
Doctor Stixrud’s return from his sick leave furlough 
was the occasion of great rejoicing also. Itineration 
among the outstations has been much interfered with 
on account of the decreased force. The native evan- 
gelistic force is being more and more efficiently organized, 
however, and much good work has been done by them 
in the absence of the missionaries. 
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Front view of Administration Building, Morrison Memorial Bible 


grass roof, but a permanent one will be pu* on later, made of galvanized iron. The building contains six class rooms,’ four 
faculty office rooms, and one assembly room, 33 by 64 feet. 


A new evangelistic administration building was com- 
pleted by Mr. Hillhouse during the year and thus one 
more landmark was added to those by which he will be 
remembered in the African mission for long years to 
come. This building contains offices for business pur- 
poses, a room for the local session and an assembly 
room for evangelistic meetings. 

A new church building has also been erected, a 
handsome brick structure, which the natives call a 
“temple.” Mr. Crane says of this building, “the con- 
struction of Solomon’s temple was attended by scarcely 
less enthusiasm than the construction of this building. 
It seats about seven hundred people. The whole enter- 
prise was initiated and financed by the natives, not one 
cent of foreign money having been given for its construc- 
tion.” 

The total contributions of the Luebo Church for the 
year was about 31,500 francs, equal to more than $3,000 
of our money. In addition to this about one thousand 
francs has been subscribed for the erection of another 
church on the station compound. 

Luebo station has suffered even more than the. other 
stations from the exodus of laborers to the railway labor 
camps and will suffer in the future from the large in- 
crease in the wages that will have to be paid to native 
laborers on account of this railroad competition. 


Lusambo 


In spite of the practical dismantling of Lusambo 
station two years ago, the work at that station has con- 
tinued to develop. The Government has established 
trading centres and moved some of the native villages 
nearer the town on account of the new highway coming 
in from the southeast. Mr. and Mrs. Higgins who have 
cared for the transport werk, both for the Methodist 
mission as well as our own, have kept the local church 
and school in full operation as well as managing the 
work in about thirty villages within a day’s walk of 
the station. The work of the station comprises a medical 
work carried on from a small dispensary, at which about 
seven thousand treatments were registered during the 


Training School, Mutoto, Africa The building has a temporary 


year. Mrs. Higgins has carried on a very interesting 
and encouraging work among the women and several of 
the women have accompanied her in itinerating trips 
among villages. 

The liberality of the Christians of this station and the 
adjacent outstations has been especially notable. The 
native evangelistic work has been largely self-supporting 
at the local station and has been about fifty per cent 
self-supporting at the outstations. 


Mutoto 


There has been considerable shifting of the mission- 
ary force at Mutoto but on the whole it has suffered less 
from the depletion of its force than some of the other 
stations. 

The industrial work of the station was carried on 
vigorously by Mr. Shive before his furlough, he having 
finished most of the brick work on the new administra- 
tion building of the Bible school and having managed 
to get the classrooms of the school temporarily covered 
with a grass roof. This building has six large class 
rooms, four office rooms, a large assembly room, a book 
room and a storage room. It is called “The Decatur 
Building” in honor of the colored mission at Decatur, 
Ga., which contributed largely towards its erection. 
There have been many visitors from many miles around 
coming to see and admire its large proportions. 

A new dormitory for the Bible school has also been 
built, large enough to accommodate about twenty single 
men. And a central mess hall with a dining room in 
the shape of a Greek cross large enough to accommodate 
two hundred people. This building will stand as a 
monument to Mr.:Hoyte Miller under whose direction it 
was put up. 

Mr. Hillhouse has been on the scene doing many 
necessary things, among others making enough brick for 
the building of the North Carolina Home and for a 
third residence to be known as the Gilmour Taylor 
Home. One wonders what the African Mission will 
do now that Mr. Hillhouse has come home and does 
not feel that he will be able to return to the field. 
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At Mutoto as at the other stations there has been a 
large diminution in the number of evangelists, a con- 
siderable number of whom perished in the epidemic of 
small-pox and others have dropped out from other 
causes. Three men were adjudged at the evangelistic 
conference in 1923 to be qualified for licensure and, if 
they make good in that capacity they will be shortly or- 
dained to the ministry. 

The enrollment at the Bible school has been small, 
partly on account of the more exacting requirements for 
entrance and partly because many young men who might 
otherwise have gone into the ministry are being drawn 
aside to the attractive positions offered them by mining 
and trading companies. 

Mr. Edmiston has taught a class in agriculture with 
good results. Large crops of corn and manioc have 
been harvested, and the Bible school has become largely 
independent of outside sources of food. The mission- 
ary families also derive a large part of their food from 
the farm. 

The work of the Girls’ Home has been successful, 
some very promising girls having already become the 


wives of evangelists while others no doubt will fill the 


same role in the near future. 


Muteda 


The prospects for this new station are encouraging. 
Funds for the initial work at the station have already 
been provided by the Executive Committee. The grant- 
ing of the new concession by the Belgian government 
seems assured. 

Thus we conclude another year in the history of our 
work. If the results in comparison with other years are 
seemingly small we have done our best under the cir- 
cumstances that have surrounded us and are confident 
that our efforts will not go unblessed and that in due 
time we shall reap the full results of our own labors 
and of the labors of others through which we have 
entered, if we faint not. Some day the cause of Christ 
will have its complete triumph in Africa as it will in 
every other part of the world, and who are we that 
we should be discouraged when we are workers together 
with Christ and working for His Cause? 


The Washington Convention 


S. H. CHESTER 


HE GREAT Washington Missionary Convention 
7. has come and gone. There were 3,480 regis- 
tered delegates, and as the credential cards were 
transferable and some of them were used by several 
different people, it is believed that altogether between 
9,000 and 10,000 people were present at one or more 
sessions of the Convention. Our Southern Presbyterian 
Delegation present numbered 120. As nearly all of 
these were entertained at the same hotel, the Powhatan, 
located within three blocks of the Convention Hall, 
there was opportunity for much delightful social inter- 
course and for many heart to heart personal conferences. 
The Convention differed from all previous ones in 
consisting almost entirely of platform addresses, and 
nearly all of these were of an inspirational character. 
There were no reports of committees or commissions on 
problems of missionary administration or technical mat- 
ters of any kind. There were of course frequent refer- 
ences to questions of the day, such as present day rela- 
tions of Missions and Native Churches and matters of 
interdenominational comity and co-operation, but most 
of these were interspersed more or less incidentally in 
addresses of an inspirational character. 

It was quite a remarkable féature of the Convention 
that the program as arranged by the Program Com- 
mittee in New York was carried out with only a single 
substitution. The men selected for platform work with 
this one exception were all there and all performed their 
tasks in a manner that justified their selection by the 


Program Committee. We heard almost no unfavorable 


criticism of the addresses delivered and were greatly 


stimulated and helped by the ones that it was our 


privilege to hear. We are confident that the total effect 
of this Convention in stimulating missionary interest 
throughout the churches and in helping forward the 
missionary cause will not be less than that of the great 
Edinburg Convention of 1910. The addresses of course 
will all be published as soon as possible in book form 
and will constitute an invaluable addition to the present 
supply of effective missionary literature. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a condensed statement 
giving the substance of what will be found in the 
published volumes later, to be printed in pamphlet form 
for early and wide circulation. 


We do not deem it necessary to attempt any full or 


extended account of the proceedings of the Convention, 
as these will have been given to the Church through our 
weekly religious press before this number of the SURVEY 
can come into the hands of our readers. 


Our denominational rally held at the Powhatan Hotel 


on Monday afternoon revealed the fact that the mission- 
ary spirit in our Church and the developments of our 
work have made wonderful advances during the last few 
years and that, while recognizing the many difficulties 
and obstacles that still stand in the way of our progress, 
there is no justification whatever for pessimism or dis- 
couragement as we look out on the future of our work. 


mcg ee ae 


The “religious fiestas’ held by the Catholics in Mexico 
during Holy Week and the days following, have anything 
except a religious character, writes Mrs. W. A. Ross, of 
Mexico City. She says, “they hold street fairs, bull fights, 
chicken fights, all forms of gambling, dancing, etc., all 
in the name of the church. The Indians come for miles 
around to attend these festivities, bringing their entire 


family, including dogs, chickens, pigs and the burro, if 
they possess one. They usually camp in the patio of 
the church. The Seminary gives a ten days’ vacation at 
Easter time, so our students can go out to the villages 
to hold services and visit the members of our churches 
in order to interest them and counsel them not to attend 
these fiestas and services.” 
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Impressions of the Washington Convention 
Mrs. S. H. CHESTER. 


HE first impression of the writer is that of all the 
Conferences and Conventions held in this City of 
Conferences and Conventions in recent yeurs, this 

Missionary Convention will take precedence in its im- 
portance and its far-reaching results. It is the first 
great Council of Missions held anywhere in this coun- 
try since the New York Ecumenical Conference, held 
in 1900. 

It was held in the new auditorium at the White 
House end of Pennsylvania Ave. It was strictly an 
educational gathering, with a program of sixty-six ad- 
dresses of about thirty minutes each in length. A 
splendid set of amplifiers carried the voices to every 
corner of the great auditorium and the most earnest at- 
tention was given each speaker. 

It was an inspiration to look upon those thousands 
coming and going through the snow and slush, all in- 
spired by one motive—devotion to the cause of Christ— 
and eager to hear about the work of His Kingdom. 

In comparing this Convention with the Ecumenical 
Conference of 1900, it is interesting to note certain 
differences, significant of the time in which we live. 

For instance, the youthfulness of the speakers and 
leaders. There were no gray-bearded missionaries like 
Dr. John G. Paton, who spoke from the platform in 
the New York Conference. ; 

I was not impressed with the “honorable age” of either 
delegates or speakers. Men in their prime, like Presi- 
dent Coolidge, who gave the opening address, made up 
most of the Convention. 

Another contrasting feature was the absence of any 
distinctively woman’s meeting. Women chairmen and 
secretaries sat on the platform with the men and in 
turn addressed the Convention. The only exclusive 
woman’s meeting was the luncheon at Washington Hotel, 
where 940 women sat down together, and after the col- 
lation, listened to an address of welcome and a graceful 
reply, followed by short messages from twenty-five or 
more missionaries representing every part of the globe. 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody presided in her gracious way. 
Mrs. Coolidge sat on the platform with other notable 
women and manifested her interest by joining in the 
applause. 

The dominant note in the addresses of Missionaries 
from the field was that of victory rather than of dis- 
couragement. ‘There were many evidences of God’s ap- 
proval upon their work.. The fact was emphasized that 
Christianity was not decadent. They were not fighting 
a losing battle. God was on their side. 

The aim of the Convention was to inspire the whole 
church with a new sense of obligation, as well as to 


encourage those who might be appalled at the immensity 
of the task. 


Although there has been no similar Council in this 
country for twenty-five years, this has not been a period 
of silence or inactivity. Throughout the world the 
Missionaries of the Cross have steadfastly proclaimed the 
Gospel of God’s love. 


Sweeping changes have taken place. The world has 
been shaken by a great war. And verily, while it 
lasted, it seemed that the Heavens were opened and He 
went forth “in a vesture dipped in blood, treading out 
the winepress of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty 
God.” But even so, through that bloody conflict the 
Church has learned the lesson of co-operation and unity. 
Only by an union of forces, presenting an united front, 
under our great Leader, Jesus Christ, may a lasting 
victory be achieved over the forces of evil—the princi- 
palities and powers against which we fight. Dr. John 
R. Mott emphasized this in his forceful address. 

Four years before the Foreign Mission Convention, a 
great Conference was held in our Capital City to talk 
about peace and the reduction of armaments. While 
this, no doubt, accomplished much that was gogd, still, 
how much more far-reaching will be the results of a 
Conference which exalted the Prince of Peace, showing 
that his applied teachings would bring to pass a time 
when swords would be beaten into ploughshares and 
the world would learn war no more. 


Congress was in session during the Convention. One 
delegate who took an afternoon off to hear the debates, 
reported that it seemed almost a travesty to hear long 
speeches on whether one cent should be added to our 
postage, while our Convention was discussing world- 
wide Missions and the great problems confronting the 
Christian Church. 


Dr. Robert E. Speer, in the closing address, spoke 
of the rapid development of the native church and with 
it its ability to handle its own problems. 


The home Church, he said, would welcome the day 
when the native Church felt free not only to solve its own 
difficulties, and direct its own movements, but further- 
more to assume its paramount share of responsibility 
for the evangelization of the non-Christian world. 


No one could be in such a gathering and listen to so 
many splendid addresses without receiving an inspira- 
tion. 


So the Washington Convention will go down in his- 
tory as a great landmark in the progress of world evan- 
gelization. I am sure every delegate will go home with 
a deeper and more abiding faith in the power of Christ 
to present to Himself at last, ‘“‘a glorious church, not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without blame before Him in love.” 
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The Splendid Growth of the Congo Mission During 
the Past Twelve Years 


By Rev. Ropert D. Bepincerr, D. D. 


it coincides with the length of time we our- 

selves have been permitted to see at first hand 
the blessing of God on the Congo work in its phenomenal 
growth. We first arrived in the Congo in February, 
1912. 


W E USE this period rather than a decade because 


aw 


An Era of Extension. 


Perhaps a few statistics will best show at a glance 
the striking contrast: 


1912 1924 
ee a oan 2 6 
US CRRBEERI CIT get gees 16 68 
TE 5 FT FR OTT 1 + 
EEE Fa ea ae rele 0 i) 
IT ‘len eice cts pttves bans nt tnini-binedico sie 0 2 
Business men and women _-_-__--- 0 5 
SS EE a ae 0 6 
Educational men and women___-__ 0 5 
Industrial schools ___.._-_____- 0 1 
Theological schools ~..----_--~- 0 1 
Bible Training schools ________-_ 2 4 
SS ae 8,386 21,781 
Native ordained preachers ~____~ 0 14 
Other paid helpers _____-_--___- 361 741 
SON 111 602 
Churches and chapels -------_-_- 81 659 
Day School pupils -----------_- 7,000 15,701 
Sunday School pupils ____--____ 10,550 34.131 
Gifts towards self-support______- $1,027.50 $4,298.67 


The figures in the first column represent the fruit of 
twenty-two years’ labors; those in the second column, 
of twelve years’ labors. It is plain that the latter has 
been a period of real expansion. In 1912 there were 
but two Mission Stations, Luebo and Ibanche, touch- 
ing the western fringe of the field, manned by sixteen 
missionaries. Today we have six Mission Stations, 
strategically placed, covering the entire territory with- 
in our responsibility, manned by sixty-eight missionaries, 
a three-fold increase in workers. The baptized con- 
verts have increased almost three-fold; Sunday School 
scholars, more than two-fold; day school pupils, doubled; 
churches and chapels, seven-fold; outstations, six-fold; 
ordained native pastors, fourteen-fold; other workers, 
doubled; gifts in American dollars, almost three-fold. 
But to obtain the real increase in native contributions we 
must think in terms of the legal tender of the Belgian 
Congo, that is, the Franc. In 1912 the rate of ex- 
change was five Francs to the dollar; in 1924 (for the 
Mission), it was about twelve Francs to the dollar. In 
other words, in 1912 the natives gave 5137.50 Francs; 
in 1924, 51,684.08 Francs, an increase of nearly nine- 


fold. 


A word of explanation should be given regarding edu- 
cational and industrial workers. We mean by such 
those who have been trained for, and assigned to, purely 
educational and industrial work. Quite a number of 
evangelistic men have taken part in industrial work, 
both in building and in training natives, but only be- 
cause of a lack of specialists in this line. Similarly, 
many evangelistic men and women are doing work in 
the school room and will continue to do it, but it is 
within very recent years that the Mission could claim 
educational experts sent out for this definite phase of 
mission work. 


The Call for Intensive Effort. 


Now that we have pushed forward until we occupy 
the uttermost bounds of our territory, the time has come 
for a more intensive effort. There are still many hun- 
dreds of villages in which we have not placed one native 
worker. We have gained only 21,781 converts out of a 
population of two million souls. We must foster and 
nourish the small body of believers that make up the 
native Church. We must give more diligent heed to 
the training of a native ministry that will carry to com- 
pletion the work already launched.. Our Bible Schools 
and Theological Seminary must be kept at their maxi- 
mum strength. We must.develop our day school system 
in a more efficient manner to meet the rapidly changing 
conditions of the people and the country. We must en- 
large the literature in the native vernacular to satisfy 
the intellectual and spiritual cravings cf awakening 
minds. We must have more school books, biographies, 
commentaries and other Bible helps. We must compete 
with outside forces that are swiftly changing the map 
of west central Africa. We refer to the onrushing tides 
of European civilization, industrialism, and material- 
ism. As recent as twelve years ago our little field was 
a stranger to these mighty. forces. Today it is at grips 
with them. A half dozen diamond mines in full opera- 
tion, the construction of a railway line through the 
heart of the field, with the resultant turmoil and disor- 
ganization of village life, fill your missionaries with 
deep anxiety. 


The Need for Continued Support. 


A glance at the statistics above will reveal that the 
great advance in our work came with the large in- 
crease in missionaries. The home Church has indeed 
been good to the Congo Mission, which has responded 
with substantial returns. To complete your and our 
task in the Congo, in the opinion of the writer, we 
should have not less than fifty new workers within the 
next ten years. Is this asking too much? Scores of men 
and women have accepted the challenge by offering 
their lives. Will the Church meet their offering and 
our need by sending them out? 
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While it is true that God works His marvels usually 
through human instruments, yet we should not take to 
ourselves any of the praise for the great work of salva- 
tion going on in the Congo. To His Holy Spirit, Who 
applies to sinful men, the mediatorial work of the 


Blessed Saviour, should we ascribe all the praise, honor 
and glory. For His sake, as well as for the sake of 
lost souls, do we plead that the Church slacken not its 
efforts but rise to new heights of consecrated service. 


Notes and Personals 


One of the most notable members of the Phelps-Stokes 
Educational Commission to Africa is Dr. J. K. Aggrey, 
M. A., a West African from the Gold Coast, who says 
he owes everything to missions. As a lad he was taught 
in a village school and afterwards trained as a teacher. 
At the age of eight he came to the knowledge of Him 
who is the Saviour of the world, and was used of God 
afterwards in bringing both his parents and his broth- 
ers and sisters to Him. As a lad his father told him to 
learn all he could, so that he could teach him, and he 
would go to the spring for water with his pot on his 
head, and in his hand his Testament, learning as he 
went. When the editor of a British magazine recently 
asked him in England if he would contribute an article 
on “What the Bible means to me, an African,” he said 
at once, “It means everything to me.” 

Doctor Aggrey is going back to the Gold Coast as a 
member of the staff of the new college to be erected at 
Achimota. 


——0-—-—-———- 

The first conference of denominational Sunday School 
leaders in South Africa was held recently at the call of 
the South African Sunday School Association, of which 
J. G. Birch, of Elizabethtown, is the General Secretary. 
The sessions occupied two days and were participated 
in by all but two of the denominations working in that 
country. Resolutions were adopted looking to active co- 
operation between the denominations and the association 
which represents organized Sunday School work. Plans 
were made to obtain classified information concerning 
everything that is being done in the realm of religious 
and moral education of the youth in South Africa and 
the data will cover all the races there. This will be 
the first step in the construction of an inter-church pro- 
gram of Christian education for a nation. When the 
survey has been completed its results will be presented 
at a national convention in which all the evangelical de- 
nominations will be asked to participate. 


—o——- 


The Conference of Christian Missions in Tropical 
Africa, held in England in September, brought together 
over a hundred men and women, representing thirty-three 
missionary societies and seven nationalities. J. H. Old- 
ham was chairman, and several distinguished govern- 
ment officials contributed much to the discussions. The 
chief subject before the Conference was the education 
of the African. Statistics were presented to show how 
largely this has been carried on by missionaries up to 
the present time. The following figures for the British 
colonies in Africa, for example, are significant: 


Mission Gov't 

Schools Schools 
I, = ei otk eS ee 9 1 
eer TOORe oo iS 134 (105 aided) 14 
Get Genet > oss sec ki cae 198 19 


Northern Nigeria 
Southern Nigeria 


107 (unassisted) 15 
Pe eR alee ial 1,602 (160 aided) 45 


pe a a eae 500 5 
bo Rage A bee REESE ris pias Pelee rt 2,030 None 
Northern Rhodesia ____.------- 457 1 
Southern Rhodesia ~.-_-------- 856 2 


Uganda None 


A similar state of things existed in the German Afri- 
can colonies before the war, where education was left 
largely to the missions; and in the Belgian Congo and 
in the Portuguese African colonies missions are responsi- 
ble for almost the whole of the education. These facts 
constitute a striking testimony to the influence of Chris- 
tianity in the modern world.—£zchange. 


—_——0-—- 


Missionary work in the Tanganyika Territory of East 
Africa is often beset by actual as well as figurative lions. 
Visiting one place, whose Mohammedan chief had asked 
for a teacher, the Rev. R. Banks, a. missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society, found that the inhabitants 
were fleeing from the lions which from time to time 
devastate that forest country. “As things are going,” 
he writes, “there will soon be very few people left. More 
than one man-eating lion has struck terror into their 
hearts. On the night I spent at Masawa’s village, a lion 
actually passed by within twenty yards of where we 
were gathered in the open for evening prayers; and four 
times I had to break off because the men said that they 
heard the lion in the grass.” One wonders how many 
people in our Own country would attend a prayer meet- 
ing in such exciting conditions.—Ezrchange. 





0 





Dr. T. A. Lambie, medical missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Board, at the invitation of the Prince Re- 
gent of Abyssinia and upon land donated by the Prince, 
is building a hospital at Addis Abeba, the capital of that 
country. The building was made possible by a gift of 
$75,000 from Mr. William §S. George, of East Palestine, 
Ohio. It will contain 150 beds, will be thoroughly 
equipped, and will be the largest structure of any kind 
in Abyssinia. Addis Abeba, with a population of 100,000, 
at an elevation of 9,500 feet, occupies a strategic position 
in the midst of great stretches of tillable land. The 
capital is connected with a port on the Red Sea by a 
railroad, with two passenger trains a week. Rev. C. S. 
Cleland, one of the secretaries of the United Presby- 
terian Board, has recently visited Abyssinia, and reports 
that the country, under the guidance of the enlightened 
Prince, is modernizing in a hopeful way.—Ezchange. 





“eg 


The Laymen’s Bulletin (organ of the National Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement in Great Britain and Ire- 
land), in urging efforts for the evangelization of the un- 
touched tribes in the interior of South America, says: 
“Opinion is changing in Government circles in that con- 
tinent; some states are already devoting their attention 
to the great Indian question, Brazil is making the pro- 
tection and care of the Indian peoples a national con- 
cern, Paraguay is entirely favorable to developments for 
Indian welfare and officially recognizes and welcomes our 
missions in that country. In the Northern Argentine 
the authorities and the settlers in the Indian Territory 
are very friendly, and another republic has officially in- 
vited us to establish missions among their Indian tribes, 
offering us every facility and assistance.” If we can 
accept their offer, they give us full control of a reserva- 
tion and entrust to us the education, industrial train- 
ing, and religious instruction of the natives. The Gov- 
ernment has acquainted itself with our methods, and the 
fact that it has made this offer is one of the strongest 
testimonies to the value it places upon mission work, 
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A Present Day Instance of Acts 4:14 


One day in Septem- 
ber, 1923, there came 
to the clinic of the hos- 
pital at Bibanga a 
young Roman Catholic 
evangelist. He had a 
preaching point near 
by. Like all Catholic 
evangelists, he wore 
conspicuously about 
his neck a large alumi- 
num medal with a pic- 
ture of Mary and the 
Christ Child on it. It 
is interesting to note 
that though they prac- 
tically never attend 
our religious services, 
these Catholic converts 
do come to our medi- 
cal establishments for 
help and healing. 
Kazadi, a Catholic evangelist, who was Kazadi was an in- 

cured of sleeping sickness by our telligent looking bov of 

doctors. ‘ ‘ t 

about eighteen years or 
so; but a certain heavy, dull look on his face made it 
almost certain that he was a case of sleeping sickness. 
This fear was speedily confirmed by making a gland 
puncture of a swollen neck gland, and in the lymph fluid 
taken therefrom finding live, motile trypanosomes under 
the miscroscope. The doctor informed his patient of the 
fact, and gave him a courteous note to the Catholic priest 
some fifty-five miles away, asking what he would like 
done with his man; if he wished the young evangelist to 
be treated here it would be a pleasure to do so. He agreed, 
and for a year Kazadi received faithful treatment, com- 
ing every week for his injections. Gradually he im- 
proved, and the glad day came when he was told that 
he was cured. 

The Protestant Mission work is often misunderstood 





or misrepresented by narrow, if earnest and devoted 
Catholics, be they priest or laymen. This dislike natur- 
ally spreads among their converts. There is only one 
way to overcome such an attitude, and that is “to heap 
coals of fire on their heads” by ministering to their needs. 
This has been done very many times in our hospitals 
out here, and the example of Kazadi is a good one. 
It is a fine example of the opportunity given here to 
act in such a way that words are superfluous. We 
have never tried to proselyte Kazadi. He still wears 
his badge, though I don’t believe he teaches any more. 
We believe that God will open his heart. Already he 
has brought different relatives here for treatment. 
Nearly every week he comes to see me, and has a happy 
smile on his face. One day he came with a nice chicken 
and a letter that he himself had written. The native 
loves to write notes and letters, even if he hands them 
to you personally. It seems to be a dignified way of 
expressing themselves. The letter was as follows: 


My father and chief ““Nganga Buka” (meaning “witch 
doctor”): I am sending you this letter with very great 
happiness, because I am strong and well again. I am 
happy. I am giving you a chicken (a hen) to make 
you happy and because you came back well from the 
“Mputu” (foreign) country. I thank “Nvidi Mukulu” 
(God) very much. 

“Muoyo” wa bungi (much life to you, literally), 
father. 


I am, Kazadi Antione (the last is his baptismal name.) 

Kazadi returns frequently, and as one of our firm 
friends, and we are glad that the medical ministry, in 
the Name of the Great Physician, reaches out far beyond 
all creeds, and religious prejudices, and heals all that 
come, whether worthy or unworthy, of our belief or 
not. The medical work of our African mission is un- 
doubtedly one of our greatest evangelistic agencies, being 
in many cases the way opener, and the remover of dis- 
trust and ignorance, and prejudice. 


“Mother” Stuart’s Jubilee 


P. F. Price 


RS. MARY HORTON STUART, affectionately 
M known among us as “Mother Stuart,” arrived in 

China on Christmas Day, 1874. Thus, last 
Christmas day was her Golden Anniversary, when in 
the home of her son (Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, President 
of Peking University), and his wife, she was showered 
with letters and telegrams of congratulation, and at a 
reception in her honor in the afternoon, was the recipi- 
ent of hundreds of good wishes from University, faculty 
and students and other friends. 

Mrs. Stuart is the first missionary of our church in 
China and in fact in any of our fields, to reach the 
fifty year mark of service, Doctor Stuart, who died in 
his forty-sixth year of service, having come nearest to 
the half century mark. What a change Mrs. Stuart 


has seen in China during these fifty years, a transition 
from a China which like Lot’s wife, was static with 
stoney gaze turned to the past, to a China seething with 
the ferment of new forces, and whose youth are dream- 
ing dreams of a brighter and better day. In both of 
these eras Mrs. Stuart has had a part and with re- 
markable adaptation to varying conditions. She has 
magnified the offices of wife, mother and missionary, 
and now graciously the position of one of the oldest and 
honored missionaries in the capital city. 

Mrs. Stuart has both served and suffered. She and 
Doctor Stuart experienced the hardships of earlier pioneer 
life. They buried three children in the beautiful ceme- 
tery at Hangchow, one an infant of tender years, the 
second a lovely lad of seven, and the third a young mis- 
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sionary doctor in the beginning of his missionary life, 
and by the side of these three, Doctor Stuart was also 
laid to rest. 

Mrs. Stuart is strong in mind, steady of hand and 
interested in every movement and in everybody. She 
passed her eighty-third birthday on January 8th. A 
multitude of friends in our church, known and un- 
known to her, will wish her many happy returns. She 
herself writes: ‘My own prevailing feeling is one of 
gratitude for the loving care that has been about me 
all these years.” 

Later—January 17th. 

When the above was written, a few days ago, and 
when we had in hand letters from Mrs. Stuart, written 
in her usual bright and hopeful vein, we little realized 
how close upon the Golden Anniversary was the view 
of the Golden City. A telegram came to her son, Dr. 
Warren Stuart, in Nanking, yesterday, giving the news 
that his mother had “fallen asleep” that morning. 
Thus, our oldest missionary, one deeply and widelv 
loved and a true Mother in Israel, passes to her eternal 
reward. The sympathy of all goes out to her two sons 
and their families, and the more so because a sense of 
loss and loneliness is upon us all. 

Mrs. Stuart wielded a very facile pen and wrote many 
beautiful things about her fellow missionaries and 
others in the crises of their lives. It would take a 
golden pen indeed to describe adequately the beauty and 
blessing of her career and the glory of her sunset.. 
What she was and what she did is one of the rich mis- 
sionary heritages of our Church. 


Death of Dr. Masahisa 


Uemura 


HE Church of Christ in Japan has lost its ablest 
2 and most widely known leader in the death of 

Rev. Masahisa Uemura, pastor for many years 
of the leading Presbyterian church of Tokyo, and Presi- 
dent of a Theological School founded by himself and 
maintained entirely by native support. He has long 
been a strenuous advocate of the policy of independence 
for the native church, financially and ecclesiastically, 
which we regard as being to his credit, although some 
of his utterances since the recent action of our Con- 
gress on the subject of Japanese immigration would al- 
most seem to place him among the anti-American and 
anti-missionary party. His visit to this country three 
years ago will be remembered by all those who heard 
his masterful address at our Assembly at Charleston, 
W. Va. He was a great scholar, theologian and preacher, 
and we would extend to the Church of Christ in Japan 
our sincere sympathy in the great loss it has sustained 
in his death. 











The Union Mission House 


(KINSHASA, BELGIAN CONGO, AFRICA) 


B. M. SCHLOTTER 


self to have charge of the Union Mission House, 

at Kinshasa, for the last three months of our 
term in the Congo, it might be of interest to our people 
to know something about the purpose and the operation 
of this institution. 

The purpose of the Union Mission House is to take 
care of missionaries passing through Kinshasa, both 
en route to the field and going home for furlough. On 
account of the increased white population of Kinshasa, 
and the increase of white people coming into the Congo, 
it. became very difficult to find accommodations there, 
and often those found were most uncomfortable and 
disagreeable. Those who read Dr. Egbert W. Smith’s 
letters from the Congo will no doubt remember some 
staternents he made on this subject, ‘and some unpleasant 
environments in which he found himself in one of the 
Kinshasa hotels; surrounded by men not ashamed of 
their vices. Conditions became so bad for the mission- 
aries that several of the Protestant Missions working in 
the Congo decided to build a place to take care of mis- 
sionary transients at Kinshasa. ‘This proved to be a 
difficult task, but the work was pushed ahead and we 
now have a modern, well-built, well-equipped two-story 
brick building; a home where the missionary who must 


A S IT was the privilege of Mrs. Schloiter and my- 


wait at Kinshasa for a train or boat anywhere from a 
few days to a few weeks, finds not only food and shelter, 
but also the companionship of fellow-missionaries. 

The Mission Societies who furnished the means and 
supervised the building of this institution are four 
American Societies and two English Societies: The 
Methodist Episcopal Congo Mission (South), the Dis- 
ciples of Christ Congo Mission, the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, the Baptist Missionary Society 
(English), and the Congo Balolo Mission (English). 
These six are called “participating societies,” and con- 
trol and operate the institution. However, no Protestant 
missionary is denied hospitality, as the doors are open 
to all of the other Protestant Missions, the only dis- 
tinction being that a higher rate is charged for board 
and lodging to missionaries of the ‘“non-participating” 
societies in order to help defray the expense of opera- 
tion. Thus missionaries from all of the Protestant Mis- 
sions are here brought together from time to time in 
Christian fellowship. 

The Union Mission House is located at Kinshasa, 
near Leopoldville, and on Stanley Pool. This is the 
terminus of the railroad which runs from Matadi, the 
port at which the European steamers land, to Kinshasa. 
The Congo River is not navigable between these two 
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points owing to a long series of rapids. Then at Kin- 
shasa the river transportation continues to the interior, 
making this a very important point, as connection is 
made here for all interior stations. This is where our 
own missionaries take the “Lapsley” for our field, 
which is about five hundred miles up river from Kin- 
shasa. In 1915 Kinshasa had a population of about 
two hundred white residents; today there are over one 
thousand white inhabitants, with over two hundred auto- 
mobiles, large brick stores, electric lights, waterworks, 
an ice plant, and other modern conveniences. It has 
become a large trading center. In addition Kinshasa 
has now been chosen to replace Boma as the capital of 
the Belgian Congo, the change being scheduled to be 
completed in 1925. This, of course, has given an im- 
petus to the growth of the city, and incidentally in- 
creases the need and the service of the Union Mission 
House to missionaries. 

It might be of interest to give you our own experience 
upon reaching Kinshasa on our way out in 1920, before 
the erection of the Union Mission House. Many others 
can relate similar cases. We arrived at Kinshasa on a 
Saturday afternoon about 5:30. As we have an agent 
there who is supposed to take care of our missionaries 





on arrival we had wired ahead for rooms. He met us 
at’ the station and informed us that there was not a 
room to be found in Kinshasa; there were six of us, two 
married couples and two single ladies. This left us in a 
serious predicament. However, we were advised by 
some of our English Baptist friends that we could find 
some rooms at Leopoldville, about four miles farther on, 
at an old deserted mission station. We reached Leopold- 
ville at dark, and found the houses; there were beds but 
no linen or mosquito nets. We managed to buy some 
canned food at one of the white trader’s stores; our table- 


‘ ware consisted of the cans and one teaspoon. Our chief 


anxiety was how we would spend the night without bed 
linen, and especially with no mosquito nets. But about 
nine o’clock, as we were trying to make out with what 
we had, some Baptist brethren came in, and as they 
had a surplus amount of the articles we needed we 
were finally supplied with what we lacked. We stayed 
here in this temporary camp two weeks waiting on the 
“Lapsley” and it is needless to say what a rejoicing 
there was in our camp when news of her arrival reached 
us. And it is also unnecessary to add that we deeply 
appreciate the blessings of the Union Mission House. 





Union Mission House, Kinshasa, Congo Balge, Africa. 


A Visit to Lukengu, King of the Bakuba 


Grorcia McKay 


DO BELIEVE that the last three days have been 

the most interesting of any that I’ve spent in Africa 

so far. Mr. Wharton had not been to Muxenge to 
pay his respects to the King of the Bakuba since his 
furlough so when he made plans to go this week-end, 
Miss Larson and I made similar plans. Saturday 
morning we started out and from the minute that we 
arrived at the gate of the city to the time we clapped our 
hands to salute the last villager was like a fairy tale 
tome. The whole city is fenced in and then each house 
or group of houses, according to the wealth of the citizen, 
has its fence. The result was a perfect mystery of 
little alleyways about as wide as a chicken coop and 


lined with these palmleaf fences about seven feet high. 
If I had been lost in there at night I would have sat 
down in my tracks for I never could have found my 
way out and I would have been petrified with the fear 
that somebody would stab me and throw me over his 
fence. 

Arriving at the place assigned to the Mission we 
found a palmleaf house waiting for us. Mr. Wharton 
had had his cook prepare dinner and after that we 
sought our “downy” camp cots and rested most of the 
afternoon in spite of the fact that the state folks had 
invited us for tea. Mr. Wharton sent our regrets and 
then found that we might as well have accepted for 
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Lukengu, King of the Bakuba, who rules over ten tribes, number ing approximately 175,000 people. 
of her visit to this famous old king. 


it poured down rain and we could not have gone any- 
way. 

That afternoon the notables began pouring in. and 
really it was most interesting to see those who had 
authority in the kingdom for they had a bearing and a 
dignity that was remarkable; great upstanding men with 
well oiled bodies and about eight yards of dark red cloth 
so draped around them from waist to a little below their 
knees that they made most imposing figures. ‘They came 
in and saluted each of us with the two claps given to 
each person-of royal blood, then they would greet each 
of us with our own way of shaking hands. After 
the greeting they would squat down in front of you for 
a few minutes and then with two more handclaps and 
a greeting go on their way. Mr. Wharton speaks their 
language, but we could only sit by and watch while these 
interesting characters conversed will all the grace and 
gesticulations of a Jew and Frenchman combined. 

Sunday was a mighty interesting as well as a mighty 
busy day. Mr. Wharton preached in the new church 
shed. You would love to walk around and look at that 
for it is certainly artistic. ‘The whole wall back of the 
pulpit is made of reeds worked over with black and 
white raffia in the different conventional designs that 
the Bakuba have to represent each king. On the front 
in the peak of the roof is another worked pattern and 
the enormous pillars that support the roof are being 
carved with still more symbols; two of them are already 
finished and the others will be carved gradually. The 
roof is very low and there is a space between the roof 
and a mud wall that surrounds the church on three sides. 
The benches are just hewn slabs on low posts but they 
are fastened very securely and give a very neat, nice 


In her article, Miss McKay tells 


“ 


appearance. The shed is very pretty and beautifully 
built, thanks to Mr. Washburn’s supervision. The men’s 
side of the church was most interesting for it was the 
first time that I had seen a number of them without 
their little hats pinned on their topnots. They came 
in with them on but when they bowed in prayer the 
hats were unpinned and they sat through the service 
without them. After the service I played the Sonora 
(phonograph) for them till I most dropped and still 
they came and begged “please play for me, I have not 
heard it.” 

They have only about thirty songs in their hymn- 
book, and most of them that I had brought they did 
not know, but they enjoyed it anyway. In the afternoon 
Mr. Wharton conducted communion service, first for the 
villagers and afterwards for, the women in the harem. 
There are about forty or more of the reputed eight hun- 
dred wives of Lukengu who have been baptized. 

I expected to enter a place with nice houses and 
some signs of the wealth of the king in evidence, but 
there was none. The houses were old, most of them, 
and the whole place looked like any Bakuba village. 
Many of the women were old and must have been 
handed down from a former king; some of them were 
young and have probably been taken in for debts or to 
settle disputes. Those who assembled for the service 
were interested and many of them had wonderfully fine 
faces. After the service I played the Sonora for them and 
those women literally fussed when I stopped after play- 
ing three records, but we had an engagement with his 
royal highness, Lukengu, and everything else had to 
stop. He is worth hundreds of thousands of francs and 
has more power over his people than any ruler left 
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in the Congo—but when you look at him and his sur- 
roundings you would think him anything but’ kingly. 

We were conducted to a large opening in the palm- 
leaf wall over which was hung an old gray blanket. 
After the sentry announced our presence we waited a 
a few minutes while chairs were placed for us on a mat 
in his august presence, then we were told to enter. His 
royal highness was stretched out on a low native-made 
bed with a Bakuba mat under him, and his head on a 
round wooden pillow covered with native cloth. His 
legs were covered with carved brass rings, the regular 
Bakuba hat (cone-shaped) was pinned on his head and 
stuck in his hair was the eagle feather, the sign of his 
authority. He wore a striped piece of foreign cloth and 
had a polished stick in his hand with which he made 
gestures and, incidentally, used to knock off a mosquito 
or any insect which had no reverence for his greatness. 
Lukengu is paralyzed and there he lies on his bed or in 
an invalid’s chair day after day. My Sonora had the 
honor of being played for his royal higness and, I hope 
this won’t shock anybody, the first record I put on was 
“Turkey in the straw.” He enjoyed that to the fullest 
and chuckled during the whole performance. After that 
I played “Abide With Me” as that is one of the hymns 
they have in their own language. He seemed to en- 
joy the concert tremendously and the favorite wives, five 
or six in number, who were sitting on a mat near him 
were perfectly fascinated. As a result of our concert 
for himshe invited us back after supper that the women 
of the harem might sing for us. Of course we were 
immensely pleased as that concert is rare and Mr. Whar- 
ton in all his years on the field had. never heard it. 

So after:supper we started out again through those 
narrow streets with lanterns to guide us and back we 
went into the king’s presence to wait till the women 
were ready. He was in the same position but with a 
fire built by the side of his bed. It was most interesting 
to me to see the different people who came in while we 
were there. There would be the announcement by the 
sentry and on hearing the king’s .word there was always 
the hand clap, by way of reverence, and then the person 
would enter, greet the king and sit down by the fire. 
Many messages were given him through the thin wall 
and each time there was the response and hand clap 


heard. While we were sitting there the king’s cook (a 
man) and another royal favorite came in and, sitting 
around the fire, they began to tell of a hunt for wild 
hogs. Not a word of it could Miss Larson and I under- 
stand but his method of telling it was so vivid that we 
could almost follow him from his gestures—without their 
hands these. people would be deaf and dumb. The 
concert was announced and our chairs and lanterns and 
the mat (without which royalty could not be seated) 
were placed in the outer court and the “orchestra” 
placed itself in a semi-circle around us. 

The instruments were gourds! Big ones! Little ores! 
Long narrow ones and little fat ones! At a given sign 


from the leader they all began to hit them on the ground 


with a decided rhythm; the leader would sing and then 
the chorus chanted, then the leader and the echo of the 
chorus, all withthe weird beating of the gourds. The 
first chant was of the kings of the Bakuba—they were all 
named in the chant from the beginning of time, then 
the mothers of the kings, etc. As they were chanting, 
others would come in back of the orchestra and join in 
the chant until it looked as if there must be at least 
799 of the 800 wives there gathered in the dim light. It 
was not beautiful but decidedly fascinating and strange 
enough to make you feel as if the dead kings might rise 
up at any moment. They seemed perfectly willing to 
continue all night long but Mr. Wharton stopped them 
and expressed our thanks and they went back into the 
harem and we went back to our little palmleaf house 
feeling as if we had lived through an Arabian nights 
tale. 

The next morning Miss Larson called in the sick 
people and gave them medicines for their various ills, 
and when the medicine box was closed we got into our 
hammocks and started for Bulape reaching there at one 
o’clock. I’ve come away with the feeling that there is a 
romance and a charm and a love of the artistic among 
these people that is well worth a long trip to see. Their 
king is a real potentate and all who come in contact with 
him recognize his mental ability. I’d give a whole lot 
to be able to show you a moving picture Of life in the 
Bakuba kingdom for it would be an eye-opener to people 
with the idea that the Africans have nothing worthy 
of notice. 


Bibango Notes 


Grorce T. McKee 


bright Coleman Quicklite inside, and it feels 
more like our own United States than Central 
Africa. The wind was howling around the corners of 
the house, as we sat at supper, in a real wintry sort 
of fashion, and we wondered just whether or not it was 
howling around the corners of your houses at home. 
The dry season has ended, and the rains are now well 
started since about a month back. I am trying to get 
the 120 school-boys so much in love with the hoe that 
they will raise enough corn, manioc root, sweet potatoes, 
peanuts, etc., to keep them from being “eaten by hun- 
ger,” as they say. We have some pretty big fields of 
corn and manioc, and if our zeal and strength do not 


? COLD rainy night outside, a good fire and a 


fail, we ought to have good crops, for the season rarely 
fails, it rains every day or so, and always we have the 
African sunshine, famous for making things grow. We 
have also planted some watermelons, which you do not 
have to teach these people how to eat, unknown as it 
is to them. 

I do wish you could see these boys, they are just about 
the most fun there is! They are all ages, from about 
seventeen or eighteen down to seven or eight. I have 
them divided up into four lines, according to size. One 
little youngster, the son of a chief, came to me the other 
day saying that three others in his line had been beating 
on him. When I asked him why. they had chosen to beat 
on him he replied that it was because he hoed more 
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steadily than they did, and they were trying to keep 
him from being so industrious. I told him to keep on 
working, and I would see if I could not break up the 
labor agitators. We are getting quite a few bananas 
from the fields of the boys and they are divided out 
amongst them, much to their delight. I have about fifteen 
of the more advanced sewing raffia shirts for the rest, 
and so far have been able to clothe about one-half of 
my large family. In addition to 120 school boys, I have 
charge of forty “followers,” more mature specimens, who 
are here going to school and studying to be native teach- 
ers and evangelists. Just at present we are studying 
together the Gospel by Mark, and are finding it most 
interesting. It is a delight to see how well they re- 
member most of the things I tell them. One of the most 
interesting, to me, jobs out here is that of teaching these 
classes of young men some part of the Bible. The other 
day in the class one of them wished to know if he might 
ask a question, and when I gave him permission he 
wanted to know if God would judge at the last day the 
lions and tigers which eat people. So you can see that 
they are thinking. 

Doctor Kellersberger has arrived, and I do wish you 
could see how the poor people are flocking in from all 
directions to him for relief. I was listening to him to- 
night as he told about a man here with a bony tumor in 
the socket of one of his eyes, the eye being pushed way 
out to one side. As I started this letter a hospital 
assistant came up with the news that a native woman 
had come all the way from Kanda Kanda, a state post 
fully fifty miles away, for an operation; and a man is 
here from Inkongo, on the Sankuru River, fully one 
hundred miles from here, having walked all this dis- 
tance in the hope that the doctor would operate on him. 
Many people in our own village are coming, of course, 
every day for treatment of various sorts. Some sleeping- 
sickness is appearing all the time, four new cases being 
discovered today. Doctor Kellersberger brought back 
with him enough of the new drug “Bayer 205” to cure 
some thirty or forty cases but at the rate that he is giving 
it out, this small supply will soon be finished. The 
hospital is getting its finishing touches, and will soon 


be running at full blast with every bed filled. The forty 
followers on my line are building in the afternoon in 
their worktime some grass huts for some of the patients 
whom the doctor does not wish to put in the ward 
building. 

We have just had a conference with one-third of our 
evangelistic force, native, I mean. Our local village is 
so small that it is difficult to bring in all the men here, 
each with one boy from his village, so we have adopted 
the plan of bringing in the whole crowd with wives 
and children for the July Conference and pay-day, and 
one-third the force at the first of the other three quar- 
ters. In this way we shall get to see each native evan- 
gelist or teacher twice during the year here in Bibanga. 


One of the things I heard in this native conference 
has given me more joy than anything I have been told 
now in a long time. One evangelist, Chiyam by name, 
and whom the doctors discovered to have sleeping-sick- 
ness, reported that one young man in his village had 
ask him to tell the Conference and the missionaries to 
pray for him that he might be saved. Just one re- 
quest for prayer. The unusual thing, and the fact that 
makes it a thing of joy, is that this is the first instance 
of a man asking for prayer in his own behalf of which 
I have any remembrance, and to me it is a hopeful sign, 
and one full of encouragement. The young man asking 
our prayers is named Kolomonyi. Just put his name 
on your prayer-list, won’t you and make request for 
him that he may be saved. From this one-third of our 
territory we have received requests at this time for 
eighteen native teachers to put in eighteen different vil- 
lages where small church sheds are under construction 
or else about to be started. Just where the men to place 
there are coming from, I do not know. It is a tempta- 
tion to take from the line of forty followers who are 
students here, but this only decreases the available sup- 
ply of well-trained evangelists later on. I believe that 
out here we are doing all we can to help the situation. 
I trust that vou are all doing all in your power there at 
home to get the Gospel to these people. 


Bibanga, Africa. 


Reading Between The Lines 


Rev. F. A. BRowN 


them.” So they say. Well let us see. 

The last annual report of one of our China 
Missions—North Kiangsu—reached me in America. I 
eagerly turned to some of the figures, in order to gauge 
the progress of the year’s work. Let us look at seven 
of these items: 

1. Added on profession of faith 920. 

Christ used numbers so often in His parables that 
P. W. Wilson thinks arithmetic was his favorite study. 
If the angels rejoice over One—let the Home Church re- 
joice with us over these 920. These are they who have 
come out of great tribulation. Remember how they had 
to swim against the tide, against persecution, inherited 
customs, deadly sins. Our Southern Assembly reported 
last year that for every twenty church members one 


Seed te are dry. There is no juice in 


new member was led into the Church, The ratio in our 
Mission works out, that for every five members one 
new one was led in. 

2. Ordained Chinese Pastors—8. 

Four years ago there was only one. The happiest 
day in the history of any station is the day when they 
ordain their first Chinese pastor. 

The Presbytery has been very strict in examining 
these young men and in trying them out. A long and 
difficult task has been the building up of the eight 
churches to such a measure of self-support and self- 
government that they could call a pastor—a man of 
their own choice. 

3. Christian workers on salary—185. 

These men and women are giving all their time to 

preaching and teaching the Bible. While you read this 
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they are doing the rough and tumble pioneer work among 
the twelve million people in our field. 
4. Primary Day Schools—180 with an enrollment 
of more than 4,000 children. 

Try to see that picture, these 180 Christian teachers 
surrounded by bright eyed boys and girls, in the fire- 
less village school houses this wintry weather, teaching 
eight hours a day, with the Bible one of the chief text 
books. These same young men and young women become 
the Sunday School teachers on the Sabbath. 

5. Social Service. 

Medical statistics—180,000 treatments, 35,000 differ- 
ent patients, 1,400 major operations, 4,000 minor opera- 
tions, 4,700 in-patients. 

All this accomplished by a staff of eleven foreign doc- 
tors, five foreign nurses, nine graduate Chinese physi- 
cians. This last item is perhaps the most encouraging 
of all, as a few years ago we had almost no native staff. 
If you could stand at the door of any of your ten hos- 
pitals, on any day in the week, and look these patients 
in the face as they come or are carried long distances, 
you would never forget the sight, and could vividly pic- 
ture the hidden meaning of these statistics—they are 
not statistics after all, they are suffering little children, 
women and men. 

6. Out Stations—240. 
There they are, these brethren of yours in Christ, 


Three 


L. C. M 


missionary sometimes goes along for awhile in 

a sort of a rut and feels inclined to wonder if 

perhaps he is really accomplishing anything after 
all; then suddenly some happy experience comes to him 
and he gets fresh courage from realizing that God is 
using him to some extent at least in helping the lives 
of the people around him. I had such an experience 
last Saturday afternoon and evening, when three en- 
tirely unexpected visitors followed each other in quick 
succession. 

These visitors were three young men. The first was 
a student in a college in Tokyo, whom I used to know 
in his high school days in this city. Since then he 
has kept more or less in touch with me, but since the 
earthquake, when he had a very narrow escape, we 
have been more in correspondence. He has called on 
me once or twice lately when he was in town. 

This boy’s father died some time ago and his mother 
married again, a maker and seller of quack patent medi- 
cines. This man helped his stepson but the help was 
gall to him and he couldn’t bear to think that he was 
living from mioney duped from helpless sick people. 
The mother was keen for the son to stop school and 
go into business with the stepfather. Then suddenly 
this stepfather died, leaving the family stranded again. 
There is an old grandfather, over eighty years old. The 
mother is planning a third marriage for herself with 
another man of the same stripe and is very angry with 
her son because he will not stop school and turn his 
hand to the same trade. The boy has one more year 





gathering in 240 meeting houses last Sabbath day, most 
of them without a preacher, only with a leader chosen 
from their midst. Are you far sighted enough to see 
those 240 little light houses, shining in the vast heathen 
darkness ? 

7. Boarding Schools of High School Grade—9. 

Seven of these are for boys. Two for girls. Over 
700 ambitious young men and young women, a large pro- 
portion of whom are already Christians, are pursuing 
very much the same curriculum that is in use in our 
high schools of America. ‘They are the future leaders 
of the church. Won’t you stop and offer a prayer for 
them right now? 

Lift up your eyes and look. For what else was our 
imagination given us, if not to see things that cannot 
be seen with the eyes of flesh. These girls and boys, 
men and women of the young church, these hospital pa- 
tients healed in the name of Jesus are the answers to 
your prayers and gifts. 

Just before leaving China I asked one of our most 
gifted young Chinese pastors if he had a message for 
me to carry to the Home Church. He replied: ‘That 
is the Mother Church—we are the Daughter Church—I 
don’t wonder if the Mother Church does not frequently 
get weary of our calling for more help, more help; but 
tell them for us that we are very young and have not 
yet learned to waik alone.” 


Visitors 


SMYTHE. 


to study and has a good place in a school promised 
him after he graduates. He is making the fight of his 
life to remain honest and to put himself in an honest 
position. I am backing him for all I am worth in 
his fight and in fact have made him a small loan to 
help him through this year. This boy came in the other 
day to say good bye before going back to school. He 
has never made any profession of Christianity, but as 
we were separating he asked me please to pray with 
him before he left, so we had a prayer together that 
God would keep him honest and lead him not only to 
success in life but to the real success to be found in 
Christ. 

Soon after he left my second visitor came in, a stu- 
dent in the Junior College in this city, where I have 
a weekly Y. M. C. A. Bible class. This boy is one of 
the members. He came to return me some Christian 
books which I had lent him to read during the New 
Year holidays, and he sat awhile and chatted. I knew 
that he was a graduate of a mission school in this citv 
but he told me then for the first time that he had been 
baptized when he was in his first year, that is to say 
about thirteen years old. Afterwards his faith had got 
colder and weaker and when he graduated from the 
Mission school he determined to drop the whole thing. 
For two years, he says, he had nothing to do with Chris- 
tianity at all, but he realizes that the root of it was 
in him and he couldn’t get it out. Then one day he was 
invited to come to my Bible class, and did so, and kept 
on coming and now he has his faith back and Christ 
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has become the centre of his life. Beginning with this 
New Year, he expects to take up his church connection 
again. 

_ Boy No. two was hardly out of the house, and I had 
just sat down to a belated dinner, when boy No. three 
arrived. ‘This one was a young bank clerk, introduced 
to me last spring by Mr. Cumming, of Toyohashi. He 
had belonged to an English Bible class of Mr. Cum- 
ming’s and had been taught by him in school. Last 
spring he came to call on me when he had first arrived 
in the big city and he was very full of himself and his 
English and quite cocky altogether. He said he was 
going to attend my Bible class and church, but after 
one appearance he never came again. I had really 
forgotten about him. But God hadn’t. 

The other night he was a very different boy. I be- 
gan speaking English to him, but he soon dropped into 
Japanese and I saw that he was very, very troubled in 
spirit. Soon he let it out that his experiences after one 
year in business had showed him how entirely he was 
wandering and he wanted above everything to find God. 


We talked together for over two hours and I don’t 
think I have ever seen anyone listen mote intently even 
agonizingly as I tried to explain the way to find God 
through Christ and His cross. When I finished, he said: 
“TI don’t understand everything you say, but I want to 
live my life for God and to know Him.” “I said: 
“Can you give yourself entirely to Christ and trust al- 
together to Him?” He said: “I can.” I said: ‘Then 
why not do it now?” and together we kneeled down 
and prayed, first myself and then the boy, confessing 
his sin and asking Christ to forgive him and receive 
him. 


When he got up he was like a different creature; the 
anxiety and worry were all gone and we. sat silent op- 
posite each other awhile, I watching the half smiles 
playing across his face. Then we read some of the 
Bible together and he left. The next night he was 
at church and said he was very happy. 


Aren’t these three good visits to have in one day? 


Senor Alibrando Luchesi, Transformed by the Power of God 


N 1893 an ocean liner had as one of its passengers a 

young boy, fifteén years of age. He was not al- 

lowed to land in Rio because of some military up- 
rising, so this young Italian went on to Argentine. In 
a few months, however, he found his way back to 
Brazil. For several years he worked in the forests of 
the State of Rio de Janeiro, cutting wood and making 
charcoal. Here he learned the rougher side of life and 
experienced the hardships common to the men of the 
woods. 

Nominally he was a Catholic and when he had the 
opportunity attended mass and always walked in the 
processions. After marriage he continued faithful in 
his attendance at church, but as he himself told me, 
he went because of business reasons, social obligations 
and sometimes for such base and low motives that they 
will not bear repeating. By this time he had a busi- 
ness of his own. Sunday was just like any other day. 
The employee that did not appear for work on Sunday 
morning, was soon dropped from the roll. Home to 
him was a place to eat and sleep. He took no pleas- 
ure in his family, and his children did not know what 
it was to have him as their friend. In 1917, he moved 
to Bambuhy and opened a slaughtering house. Here 
he was known as an honest man, but one who lived on 
a low moral plane. Now and then, a missionary visited 
Bambuhy and at such times Dona Rosa, his wife, at- 
tended the services. Her heart was touched by the love 
of God and she wanted her husband to have the same 
peace and find the same Saviour that she had learned 
to love. Senor Alibrando, however, did not want to 
hear about such things and whenever the subject was 
mentioned, left the house in a rage. 

With the World War business depression came. For 
awhile it looked like he was going to lose everything 
To divert his mind he plunged deeper and deeper into 
sin. During this time his wife was calmer and pos- 
sessed a peace that he did not have. At night he would 


lie awake, thinking about his life and the Judge that 
some day he must meet. One evening, returning from 
his business that was almost in ruins, he prayed, per- 
haps for the first time in all his life. His prayer was 
not that God would pardon him and save him from 
his sin, but that he would save his business. The busi- 
ness was saved and Senor Alibrando was so. impressed 
that he began to read the Bible. Instead of spending 
his evenings in some brothel, he was to be found at 
home reading and thinking about God’s wonderful love 
for sinners. Friends began to notice a change in his 
life. His wife knew that the grace of God was touch- 
ing his heart. His children, for the first time in their 
lives, had a companion in their father. 

In 1923 the family visited their old home in the state 
of Rio de Janeiro, and there, in the town where his 
life had been a disgrace, he and his wife made their 
public profession of faith. Recently I had the privi- 
lege of spending a few days in his home. Never have 
I seen a harder working man. Up at four or five in 
the morning, he is off to his business, only to return 
at dark or later, for the slaughter house is several miles 
from the town. On Thursday evening he gathers to- 
gether the men who work for him and talks to them 
about Jesus, the Saviour of sinners. Sunday is a busy 
day with him. He visits the sick and the needy, leav- 
ing not only pleasant memories, but in case of necessity, 
the means to buy medicines and the necessities of life. 
The prisoners look forward to his visit, for he carries 
to them joy and a message of hope. His home is open 
to all. Sunday afternoon a public prayer service is 
held. His children are being taught the Gospel and 
those that are ready are studying in evangelical schools. 
Surely we can thank God for such Christians as Senor 
Alibrando and his wife, Dona Rosa. 

° J. M. SYDENSTRICKER. 


Oliveira, Minas, Brazil. 
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Kunsan Korea Kross-Word Puzzle MIS 
Mrs, JOHN MaAcEACHERN Fron 

16. All cross word puzzles are like this. 
17. Element of all nutritious food. Fro 
21. You will find this word in Matt. 6:19. Fro1 

23. Wayside Inn. 

24. To quench. 
25. Large liquid container. T 
26. Upon. Te. 


27. A tall bird. 
28. Many males of feathered tribe like to do this. 
29. Preposition. 





30. Not necessary to do this if you use holeproof. To 
31. Greatest of is charity. 

39. Will they never cease? To 
41. According to the professional code. T 
42. Sun burned. 0 


43. Synonym for this is CHOSEN. 
52-60. Those who have this enjoy a rattling good time. 
55-58. The crowning act of creation. 


——-0 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT— Foreign Mission Receipts 


Receipts Applicable to Regular Appropriation. 




















February 1925 1924 
NN? foe oe, ee $ 54,033.81 $ 72,999.70 
a ee ae eee 502.99 3,124.27 
Sunday Schools—Africa --------- 1,185.34 
Sunday Schools—Brazil ~--------- 1,511.41 . 
Kunsan Kross Word Puzzle. rt ile tld tll 25,036.15 26,060.36 es 
Horizontal Societies—C. E. Missionaries-_-_-~- 333.37 221.78 1 
1 Best “uncle” in the world. (Abbre.) Individuals -<——<—<—— Se Se Se ee ew ee ew we 4,930.97 13,321.91 al 
2. White plague.- (Abbre.) by 
. ‘ Southern State. (Abbre.) $ 86,023.03 $117,239.43 th 
q entleman's common title. (Abbre.) oo t 4 
8. A college degree. (Abbre.) Legacies ---~-------------------- 15.50 895.05 tk 
10. First person possessive. (French.) 
11. Graduate nurse. (Abbre.) $ 86,038.53 $118,134.48 cl 
12. wel city of the Canaanites. S 
13. f pi issi ry i s P 7 , . : é 
aoe te memerary Eleven Months, April, 1924, to February 28, 1925, Inclusive E 
15. Unit of measurement in metric system. (Abbre.) ee $517,148.07 $571,448.91 
18. A very dignified degree revised. Sunday Schools _--_______-____-- 18,538.99 18,874.12 b 
" econd person plural. (Biblical.) ~ . oo i 
20. Master of lightening. (Abbre.) Sunday Schools—Africa OE TE ios 16,638.28 : 
22. Each station in Southern Presbyterian Mission in Korea thinks Sunday Schools—Brazil ---------- 21,467.43 t 
it is— RNS oS Be ee 130,547.60 138,553.55 t 
24. Something to be kept constantly before the whole: Societies—C. E. Missionaries 2328.92 1.990.01 
a. Southern Presbyterian Church, heey ag teil hc whie i Faker’: faa 3 gid grass, t 
b. Systematic Beneficence Committee, PTD etna teweenoeninne 43,509.79 52,051.84 
ce. Executive Committee Foreign Missions. 
Soy Fon porwr of a volcano. $728,701.65 $804,385.86 € 
5 nitials of a recent president of U. S. A. i "gs 2" 
St. ‘Qetestel eiase fer nares. i Legacies ------------------------ 1,820.12 3,945.31 | 
35. Loudly heard in all Korean churches. 
36. Enemies. Total Regular Receipts_______~_ $730,521.77 $808,351.17 
37. To obliterate. | 


38. Scotch place of worship. 
40. Second note of musical scale. 


itiz iati for year ending March 
42. Coiffure seen only in Korea. Initial appropriation 5 6 


9°09 
gf ae ppm ge gps modish eskaeuctak ses ssiey Cee 
45. Article. Additional Appropriation based on latest in- 

46. Masculine pronoun. Se Se Pad ae ee Sele eta) ees 75,122.00 
- same of young people’s organization in many churches. (Abbre.) ——_$__—_- 

‘ ewest missionaries in Kunsan. . 

49. No soldier wants this title. (Abbre.) , Toe HecGwr Benet 5.2.26. isn $ 1,238,504.67 
50. Directions seen on compass. (Abbre.) emer Mane Se. ees. 2 se 150,698.97 


51. Bridge builders. (Abbre.) 


53. Saturday night dissipation. ; ¢ 
54. Suffix used to form nouns of agency. . - > 1,389,203 64 
ie ates Gems which we. reckon time. (Abice.) Receipts to February 28, 1925_-_------------- 730,521.77 
56. Prefix. —_—_——— 
57. Musical sign. (Abbre.) $ 658,681.87 
58. F ’ ’ , ‘ P ye ie 
59. A military rong Peo Receipts for objects not in Regular Appro- 
Vertical WUIIOR eee. none Senn ee $ 95,160.50 

Md sees oe Appropriations for objects not in Regular Ap- 
1. Direction of Christian’s course. RIIIIIID. ..2n:tsineeecn eneiesincaceteaiestaliadl amenities 95,160.50 - 
2. Bridge fare. We call attention to the decrease of $77,809.40 for our 
3. Nickname popular in Kunsan. regular budget as compared with last year and that it 
4. Another member of the station, also a color. will require $508,982.90 to meet our budget this year. 
5. A good English queen. ° The General Assembly apportioned $1,581,750 for For- 
6. A spice. eign Missions and we are therefore short $851,228.23 on 
7. Korean staff of life. the apportionment. 
9. A college degree. EpwIn F. WILuI1s, Treasurer. 
10. Wet dirt. 


Nashville, Tennessee, February 28, 1925. 
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MISSIONARY ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES 


From Africa—Miss Georgia L. McKay, Mr. W. L. 
Hillhouse. 

From China—Miss Mary W. McCown. 

From Mexico—Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Ross. 


The following have sailed or will sail: 

To Africa—Rev. and Mrs. J. K. Hobson, Jan. 17, 1925. 
Rev. and Mrs. A. M. Shive, Miss Nina L. Farmer, 
White Star Olympic, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1925. 

To East Brazil—Miss Genevieve Marchant, Jan. 17, 
1925. 

To West Brazil—Rev. R. D. Daffin, Feb. 14, 1925. 

To Korea—Miss Ruth Miller, new missionary, Feb. 6, 
1925. Rev. and Mrs. J. K. Unger, Feb. 6, 1925. 


January, 1925. 


The Sunday School Times, in an issue last fall, car- 
ried the following article, which seems to have been pub- 
lished at this time just for the encouragement of us who 
are intent on getting the prayer room at Montreat built 
by next summer. It would seem that the most and best 
that could be said to anyone who is not already awake to 
this crying need at Montreat is to quote this short arti- 
cle from so well-known and revered an authority as the 
Sunday School Times: ‘Bible Conferences and Prayer 
Rooms—Bible conferences have proved an inestimable 
blessing in recent years. They have fostered spiritual- 
ity in times of declining faith in many quarters. It is 
to be questioned, however, if there is as much prayer 
back of them as there should be. ‘There is no doubt 
that the Sialkot Convention (in India), at one time was 
the most wonderful gathering of God’s children that 
ever took place.’ This strong statement opens a chap- 
ter in the India edition of the life of Praying Hyde. 
Hyde had a great deal to do with the form the Con- 
vention took. He began his intercessions in the regular, 
set-apart prayer room when the preparations began. He 
prayed for the men who set up the tents, for those 
charged with the catering for two thousand people, and 
finally turned to prayer for the spiritual blessing of 
those who should attend. Prayer in the prayer room 
never ceased unless in midnight hours, though Hyde 
himself was often in that room all night. When the 
tents were being taken down intercessors remained to 
pray for permanent after-results. 

“The African Inland Field Bible Conference last Jan- 
uary turned to prayer under a most remarkable guid- 
ance of the Spirit, so that set addresses were not re- 
sumed. There was great blessing. Doubtless one of 
the lessons God would teach the whole church, as a 


—0--——> 
Is the “Survey in Every Home” of your Church? 
ganization of the Church would like to make such a gift. 


ferences.” 





Miss Ruth Miller, new missionary to Korea. 


The Montreat Prayer Room 


result of the prayer-life of this remarkable man, is to 
make the prayer room an institution at our Church Con- 
(Part underscored was italicized in Times). 

The words “regular, set-apart prayer room” point out 
to us two or three things. First, that though it is 
nearly twenty years since our Montreat conferences be- 
gan, we have not as yet a “set-apart” prayer room, as 
they had at Kenilworth Inn, before Montreat days, at 
Northfield, Lake Winona, and other conference places, 
as a matter of course. But there was at Montreat the 
first conference year a tent set apart as a prayer tent, 
and it is a pleasure to testify that it was the laymen 
at their two-days’ conference that first year who asked 


for this tent and kept continuous intercession there dur- 


ing their conference. And a tent was set apart every 
summer until the tents were worn out. In 1919 it was 
decided to build a small room in a retired spot near the 
Winsborough building, and a committee appointed to 
secure the fund. The plan for building agreed upon 
will cost $650. There is in hand $165 and some fur- 
nishings, so that, approximately $400 is still needed. 
The building is to be a memorial to Dr. Wiley For- 
sythe, who established the Montreat Prayer Band, the 
first Conference year. 

Will every woman who wishes to have a share in 
this sacred little building send one dollar (more if she 
chooses), to Eliza W. Murphy (treasurer), Box 5, Wil- 
mington, N. C.? 

(Signed) 
Mrs. W. K. Masste, Lexington, Ky., 
ExizA W. MurpHy, 
Dr. W. R. Dosyns, 
Dr. R. O. FLYNN, 
Mr. ALFRED D. MASon, 
Mr. C. A. ROWLAND, 

Committee. 


Perhaps some or- 
It has been 


done in many instances—and the results have been more than satisfactory. 


: 
| 
| 
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A Visit to 


In the heart of the 
little city of Lavras, 
Brazil, is a_ beautiful 
city park with stately 
trees, gay and fragrant 
flowers and a bandstand 
from whence sweet music 
issues on certain after- 
noons when the entire 
population seemingly 
stroll back and _ forth 
along the gravel walks 
in pleasant social inter- 
course. 

Just across the street 
from this park we see a 
group of buildings en- 
closed by a high wall 
and as we enter the white 
iron gates we find our- 
selves in the grounds of 


Mrs. W. (¢ 

















Seminary, the oldest of 
“Aunt Lottie’ as she looks today. the Southern Presby- 
While on furlough, Miss Kemper terjan Church Schools 
may be reached at Mission Court, ; ‘ ; 

Richmond, Va. for Girls in Brazil. 

We are met at the door by “Donna Anna,” the faith- 
ful and competent first assistant, who at once ushers us 
into the office of Miss Hattie Tannehill, the dean of 
the school. Miss Tannehill came to this school only a 
few years ago after years of successful educationa! 
work in her native state of Texas, and she has wrought 
marvelous changes in the school during her short stay 
there. She is enthusiastic, consecrated and practical. 
Here we also meet Mrs. Ora Glenn Roberts, the beloved 
missionary and teacher of music. 

We are led from classroom to classroom to see the 
student body. Eager intelligent faces greet us, bright 
black eyes gaze at us and as we see the products of the 
classroom work we are filled with admiration for the 
ability of the children and the skill of the teacher. To 
the regular literary work of the pupils is added domes- 
tic science, sewing classes and large music classes. The 
Bible is taught in every grade. Some of the children 
are from very humble homes, some have no home at all, 
some are from the prosperous of the town, some are 
children of Protestant parents, others from Catholic 
homes, yet all are eager to learn from these strange 
foreigners who have come from America to direct the 
work of the school. 


the Carlotta Kemper 


The Woman’s Auxiliary fe the 1 
Presbyterian Church in the United States f 
! 


MRS. W. C. WINSBOROUGH, Superintendent and Editor 
MARY ISABELLE SAUNDERS, Assistant Editor 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘Carlotta Kemper Seminary” 


WINSBOROUGH 


Yet it is not all these 
things that cause the 
greatest amazement in 
the mind of the visitor. 
Her wonder increases 
every hour as she sees 
the absolute lack of any 
proper equipment for 
the work they are trying 
to do. The school has 
no chapel or assembly 
room and when the open- 
ing services are held 
each morning the pupils 
must crowd into adjoin- 
ing classrooms to hear 
the Bible reading and 
praver. 

A large primary class 
is housed in a_ small 
adobe house where the Bien Statibe ‘Semnenilt. Dean ot 
walls and roof are made Charlotte Kemper College. 
of mud. Constant rains rendered the walls unsafe and 
the day of our visit one class had been removed to “dou- 
ble up’ with another class lest the roof fall in, a 
catastrophe which actually occurred a day or two later, 
thus justifving Miss Tannehill’s anxiety over the situa- 
tion. 

One room in the main building with no window to 
light it was formerly known among the enemies of the 
school as the room where Miss Kemper “talked with the 
devil and received from him the money with which to 
run the school.” 

Everywhere one turned it was the same thing—fine 
children eager to learn, gifted and consecrated teachers 
who have given their lives to the cause and nothing. 
nothing with which they can adequately work, crum- 
bling walls, unsanitary rooms, crowded quarters, no 
furniture, disgraceful conditions! 

And this is the oldest Girls’ School of our Southern 
Presbyterian Church in Brazil! It is named in honor 
of that remarkable missionary of ours who is said 
possess “the most brilliant mind of any woman in 
Brazil” and who has given more than forty years’ ser- 
vice to her adopted land. Do you wonder we came away 
from the school embarrassed and humiliated for our 
great Church that one of her honored institutions should 
have been for years in such a plight? 

But discouragement was not long continued. We 
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Uroup of girls from Charlotte Kemper College in the ‘‘Festa of the Months.” 





A Group of beggars waiting at the gate of Charlotte Kemper College on Weekly ‘“‘Beggar’s Day.” 


remembered the Woman’s Auxiliary at home! We re- will again be made and remembering the past achieve- 
called with joy the splendid response she made to the ments and relying on the spirit and liberality of the 
appeal for Miss Dowd’s girls in Japan! We reveled in Auxiliary which has never yet failed us, your repre- 
the thought of those buildings on the plains of Western sentative, speaking for you, dared to say to our faith- 
Texas where Mexican girls will have a school worthy of ful missionaries and to those dear children gathered 
them and of our Church, because the Woman’s Auxiliary there—~“Vhe Church in America has not forgotten you. 
cared! We saw with our imagination the substantial She is not indifferent to your needs. She has simply not 
home the Auxiliary erected last year for the president understood the situation. The women of the Church 
of our great Assembly’s Training School! love you and pray for you, and they will help answer 

In a few months the birthday offering of the Auxiliary their own prayers and yours. The Birthday gift of May, 
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1925 will be given to erect buildings on this beautiful 
campus that will be an honor to the name you bear, a 
credit to the great Church in America which founded this 
school and a tribute of love to our Master in whose 
Name we come to Brazil.” 


Did we promise too much? Never! The Woman’s 
Auxiliary will bring a new era to Carlotta Kemper 
Academy of Brazil with its birthday offering of 1925! 
The school and He are counting on us—we will not fail 
them! 


——--Q-—— 


Sprinatime 


This morning a cardinal was singing 
In a tree beside mp window 
Just as J first opened mp eps. 


Wibrant was his note, 

Rich and proud and tender, 

As full of color as his scarlet coat, 
Pulsing with deep, unspoken things. 


° . . 


Most High Eternal God, 

Had Christ not risen again 

There would be no Springtime, 

Though cardinals should burst their throats 
Proclaiming it. 
—Isa'el Irby 





) Yip -~~ 
JM 604 ~ 


Setting Up A Presbyterial Meeting 


Mrs. CLEMENT R. VAUGHAN 


SUCCESSFUL Presbyterial meeting should be 

informational and inspirational. To meet these 

requirements a great deal of preparation and 
prayer are necessary. 

One hears much of follow up work, but little of go 
before work. Both are essential if the meeting means 
to the constitutency what it should mean. It is the lubri- 
cating oil which keeps in motion the machinery of the 
organization without friction during the session of the 
Presbyterial. 

The Presbyterial president should write a letter to all 
local presidents several weeks before the Presbyterial 
meets. This letter should contain general information 
about the meeting, acquainting the women with facts 
the president wishes them to know. Call attention to 
outstanding speakers and features on the program. 

Inform the president of the number of delegates to 
which her Auxiliary is entitled. Ask her to send names 
of her delegates, stating hour of arrival, to the chairman 
cf hospitality committee, as soon as they are selected. Be 
sure to give the name of the hospitality chairman. 

Tell her the offices to be filled in the Presbyterial. 
Ask her to send names of capable women in her Auxiliary 
who might fill these offices to the chairman of nominating 
committee, again be sure to give name and address of 


chairman of nominating committee. 
considered helpful should be added. 

Make the letter a helpful personal message from the 
Presbyterial president to the women of the local Auxili- 
ary, have them feel you want their interest and seek 
their co-operation. Close the letter by making a strong 
appeal for definite prayer of women for the success 
and blessing of the meeting. 

A short while before the meeting send a program to 
all local presidents, also all Presbyterial officers. It 
helps to create interest, stimulates enthusiasm for the 
meeting. The psychology of this is good. 

Write every Presbyterial officer soliciting her co- 
operation, telling what is expected of her. State the 
length of time given for her report, emphasizing her 
responsibility in making the meeting worth while. Sev 
eral letters, and perhaps a visit near enough, to the presi- 
dent of the hostess auxiliary. 

Acquaint her with plans, such matters as special 
music, organist and lunches, etc., should be understood. 
Ask her to have the registration committee ready to 
register delegates on their arrival at the church. Take 
up anything that may pertain to local conditions so 
there will be no misunderstanding about plans when 
the Presbyterial President arrives. Her mind should 


Other information 
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be absolutely on the meeting and not on all the little 
incidentals that add to the pleasure and comfort of the 
delegates and make them say as they leave, “Well, this 
is the nicest meeting we ever had.” 

The president should write to all speakers telling 
them of their places on the program and the time al- 
lowed for their addresses. It is only fair that a speaker 
should know the time allowed. By holding them to 
their time the program moves on as arranged, preventing 
a dragging in some places and a rushing in’ others. 
Sometimes merely enclosing a program to a speaker is 
not sufficient to bring desired results; then too, it is 
only courteous to write them, expressing your pleasure 
of having them on the program. 

One other very important thing. The publicity of 
the meeting in the local papers. State interesting facts 
about the work. Tell outstanding things about the 
speakers. In every way emphasize the importance of 
the annual meeting of your Presbyterial. 

A day or two before the meeting send the program to 
the papers. You will find the papers willing to publish 
anything that is news, but you must send it while it 
is news, do not let it get stale. 

It is well to send short notices to the Church papers, 
simply stating the date, place of meeting, hour of open- 
ing and the name and address of the chairman of hos- 
pitality committee. 

With this frame work set up there is no reason the 
president should have anything on her mind but her 
well planned program, and with Divine guidance this 
should be a successful informational and inspirational 
meeting. 

AN IDEAL PRESBYTERIAL PROGRAM. 


Now, if you were a delegate to this Presbyterial meet- 
ing, what information would you want? What kind of 
program would you expect? 

You would want fresh inspiration to bring to your 
work. You would expect suggestions and methods that 
would enable you to do your work more efficiently, some- 
thing to take to the women back home. 

When some discussion has been on in your Auxiliary 
have you ever heard: ‘Well, Miss Blank, you were at 
the Presbyterial, what did you hear about that?” 

Have you been able to answer them intelligently? In 
order to create a spiritual atmosphere and put the women 
in a receptive attitude, have some outstanding minister 
preach an opening sermon, followed by the Holy Com- 
munion., 

The sermon should set the spiritual keynote for the 
meeting. The sermon is preached the night before, next 
morning after a circle of prayer, especially for the 
Spirit’s guidance, the business session is called to order 
and the well planned program begins. 

What is a well planned program? One that covers 
all phases of the work, including Bible and Mission 
Study, methods and inspiration. 

Give prominent place to Bible Study. Have two 
periods of thirty or forty-five minutes each day, One 
period could be given to methods in Bible Study. Get 
the best Bible teacher obtainable. . 

Mission Study challenges you to give the very best 
methods. A normal Mission Study Class, if well pre- 


sented, is fine, but unless it is well presented do not 
attempt it. 

Give some methods that can be applied to any of the 
books. Knowledge of these methods will encourage the 
women to go home and lead classes or at least assist in 
leading them. 

Inform the delegates of the study books recommended 
for the year. 

A short enthusiastic talk about the new books, the 
author, why written, if any particular reason. Some 
interesting facts about the book will make it seem more 
real and gives the women something more personal to 
take away. 

You will want an address on at least two of the As- 
sembly’s Causes. All of the Causes cannot be presented 
every year. It is better to take a few and stress them. 

Ask the Auxiliaries to send the secretaries of these 
Causes as delegates. Arrange a conference for the local 
secretaries and the Assembly’s representative. This 
enables the local secretaries to get first hand informa- 
tion, and also magnifies their office. 

Some Presbyteries have special mission work they 
like presented at the Presbyterials. Give it proper em- 
phasis. 

The Synodical and Presbyterial recommendations 
should be presented. Have them clearly understood be- 
fore adopting them. It will take but a short while if 
they have been carefully discussed in the executive com- 
mittee meeting. Print any such recommendations in 
your minutes as have been adopted. 

Have at least one conference period. Divide into 
groups. The Presbyterial President leads the local 
presidents’ group. Capable leaders are provided for 
other groups. 

Presbyterial officers’ reports should be brief ‘and to 
the point. You want to know what they have done in 
office, not what some missionary has done in China. 
They are reporting their work. 

Much of the secretary’s report can be put on charts, 
hung on the wall. Have her give most of her report 
from these charts. It will be a means of getting facts 
across. The eye gate is wide open. 

The Presbyterial President’s report is a review of the 
year’s work—not statistical. She points out the mile- 
stones, of progress or shows whether they are only mark- 
ing time. She sets a goal for them for the new year 
challenging them to greater service. 


Hearing the narrative reports is an important and 
interesting period. 

We believe the most interesting and most helpful way 
to handle them is to send out a set of carefully thought 
out questions covering the year’s work. The delegates 
come prepared to discuss them. 

When the hour arrives, the Presbyterial President asks 
the questions in order. The delegate stands, gives name 
of Auxiliary, tells how they have done that particular 
work. One after another stands immediately, speaking 
to the question. 

Sometimes a woman is timid about speaking, the 
President may call on her. She wants to talk, only 
needs a little encouragement. 

If the President has kept in touch with the work she 
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knows unusual work done by various auxiliaries and 
can call for it, thereby bringing out any points she 
wishes stressed. 

The success of this plan depends a great deal on the 
presiding officer. If conducted right, it gives every one 
a chance to say something, thus it is an hour full of 
“mop” and “pep.” 

If you have an outstanding speaker, give him the 
night address, so the men can hear him. 

The work of the young people should have a promi- 
nent place on the program. Ask Presbytery’s chairman 
to have a part in the discussion. A hearty co-operation 
between Presbytery’s chairman and the Presbyterial sec- 


Posters and 


retary means much for the progress of the work of the 
Young People. 

The social life of the meeting may be had at lunch 
time and after adjournment in the afternoon. Local 
conditions will largely determine the time. 

And now friends, you may do all these things; per- 
haps you have, and many more. Your reports may be 
excellent, your methods the best, your addresses master- 
ful, but if there has not been a sense of His presence, 
if the women do not feel for the world’s needs a more 
consecrated yielding of self to His service, your meet- 
ing has been a failure. 

Roanoke, Va. 


Presbyterials 


Mrs. RoBERT STUART SONDERS. 


HE impressions made through the eye are the deep- 
est and most lasting. In the recent war, posters 
and cartoons exerted a tremendous influence. The 
story of Raemaker’s Cartoons and the power they wielded 
is as interesting as a novel. Posters are often silent ser- 
mons, urgent appeals and clear, definite reminders. 
KINDS OF POSTERS. 

There are so many different kinds of posters, and one 
kind overlaps the other to such an extent, it is hard to 
draw distinct lines. We might group them under these 
three heads—Inspirational, Informational and Invita- 
tional. 

P SOURCES OF PICTURES. 

Missionary magazines, Mentors, National Geographics, 
travel magazines of all kinds, photographs, scenes where 
summer conferences are held, Dennison’s figured crepe 
paper borders and napkins of Oriental designs; Milton 
Bradley Cut-Outs of the Japanese, Indian and African 
Villages; poster pictures and maps from every mission- 
ary committee or board of all churches. 

MATERIALS FOR HAND Work DEsIGNs. 

Water colors, pastels, crayon, chalk in all colors, char- 
coal, Tonal Tempera poster colors, gold and“silver Tonal 
Tempera poster colors from Milton Bradley, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Higgin’s India ink or any sign painter’s ink. 

MATERIALS ON WHICH TO MAKE POSTERS. 

Wrapping paper, cardboard (colored or white), 
Prang’s or Milton Bradley’s colored papers; white or 
colored paper from printing offices; wall paper samples; 
water color paper; Dennison’s crepe paper or any crepe 
paper mounted on old pasteboard box lids; oil cloth (to 
roll up for traveling); portable black board (to roll 
up)—2x2 ft., at 85 cents, Montgomery Ward Co.; 3x3 
ft., $1.60, Montgomery Ward Co. 

How To BEcIN. 

Always block in the lines for the printing with a ruler 

and arrange the amount of lettering for each line. 
LETTERING. 

Freehand lettering is the quickest of all to do. Any 
ordinary small brush will do to use. The sign painters’ 
square end brushes are the best for lettering. The spoon- 
bill pens make a broad line. 

For those who cannot make neat lettering free hand, 
there are quite a number of aids. It is very easy to 


trace around the Milton Bradley, one inch, cut-to-shape 
cardboard letters. In the 25c box there are several 
alphabets all the same size. 

Several art firms sell large size lettering stamping 
outfits from $4.50 to $10.00. Merchants often use them 
in making advertising signs. Montgomery Ward sells a 
three-quarter inch set for $2.75. A toy, five-eighths inch 
set from that firm for 46c, has been found very helpful. 

The Tablet and Ticket Co., 624-630 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill., sells gummed letters of different sizes, in 
black, red and white. Ten letters of one size come 
in an envelope for 4c. 

Adjusto Stencils are metal cut-outs that will last a 
life time. An experienced person can merely wash over 
the stencil with a thick ink or paint, by means of a 
brush. An inexperienced person, if she finds it hard 
to keep from smearing the ink in lifting the metal, can 
trace around inside of the letters with a pencil, lift the 
metal off, then fill in with a brush and ink and paint. 
($1.30 for one and one-half inch alphabet, New York 
Stencil Co., 100 Nassau St., New York City.) 


PRESBYTERIAL POSTERS. 

A group of women could have a most enjoyable hour 
making Presbyterial Posters. Have a supply of old 
magazines, cardboard or paper, paste, scissors, brushes, 
ink or paint. Each woman could make a poster and 
the exhibit would be placed where it will be seen for 
several weeks before the Presbyterial. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR SUBJECTS. 

1. Pictures illustrating the excuses given by women 
for not attending Presbyterial. Sewing, house-cleaning, 
parties, auto trips, shopping, trips, company, going 
visiting, club paper to write, etc. 

2. An auto full of women: “On the Way to Presby- 
terial.” ‘“Wanted—More Full Autos for Presbyterial.” 

3. A woman surrounded by children, “I can help the 
mothers go to Presbyterial, even if I cannot go.” 

4. A woman with a suitcase waving ‘“(Good-bye—Off 
for Presbyterial.” 

5. A train pulling out, “All Aboard for Presbyterial.” 

6. A woman in expensive clothes and auto, “I cannot 


afford a trip to Presbyterial, my parties used up my 
allowance,” 
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7. A bottle of Presbyterial tonic with radiating word 
showing the results that come from a Presbyterial. 

8. An empty bed and chair, ‘““My Presbyterial guest 
did not come.” 

9. Electric Iron—‘‘Presbyterial current irons out Aux- 
iliary Wrinkles.” 

10. Flashlight—‘‘Presbyterial 
Light on Auxiliary Questions.” 

11. Presbyterial Radio—‘Sending Station Gives News 
to all Auxiliaries of Progress in His Kingdom.” 

12. Battery Charger—‘“Go to Presbyterial. Get Filled 
Up With Information and Inspiration.” 

13. Presbyterial Dinner Scene—“Christian Fellow- 
ship” or “Making New Friends” or “Meeting Old 
Friends.” ? 


Search Light Gives 





14. Pictures or postcards of the town or church where 
Presbyterial will be held. 

15. Suit Case—‘‘Pack up your excuses in your old 
suit case and Go, Go, Go.” 

16. Picture of Mirror—‘‘Who is Going to the Pres- 
byterial?” ‘Look in your mirror, and you will see.” 

17. Poster urging women to pray for the Presbyterial. 

Put name of town and church, date of Presbyterial 
meeting, hour of first meeting, time of closing meeting, 
so that the women will plan to stay throughout the en- 
tire session. 

Pray that the posters will exert a helpful influence 
on all who make them and on all who see them. 


Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Gentle Dew 


Mrs. Epwarp E. MAGILu 


ERVING as Secretary of Literature at the Presby- 
terial or in one of the local Auxiliaries as in every 
other worthy task is like the quality of mercy which 

droppeth as the gentle dew from Heaven-—it blesses him 
that gives and him that takes. 

A job which requires little or no thought, time or 
effort is not much of a job. If we might express in 
three words the purpose and goal of the literature table 
they would be—information, circulation, inspiration. 
No organization can be effective unless its members are 
informed. The various organs can not function properly 
without knowing of the local work and the larger fields 
of opportunity and responsibility. So following infor- 
mation comes circulation, diffusing knowledge through- 
out the whole body. This accomplished, the touch of 
inspiration should be kindled as an inevitable result. 

The quality of that inspiration will depend upon the 
quality of the service of the Secretary of Literature She 
should have a table in an attractive place, separating 
the paid from the free matter, with topics arranged in a 
systematic way. She must be thoroughly conversant with 
her material and in touch with the publishers and de- 
partment heads from which these supplies come. An 
informed Auxiliary is an equipped dynamic force, and 
every agency for the upbuilding of this kingdom must 
be vitalized into useful service. This is undoubtedly 
one of the weak spots of our work and one that holds 
tremendous possibilities. 

There is a misunderstanding in regard to what is on 
the literature table. We think of it perhaps in terms of 
tracts or at most of subjects mildly interesting. As a 
matter of accuracy there is an aggregation of material 
from the pens of the best writers of our Assembly, keep- 
ing in touch with the latest needs and the most fascina- 
ting fields of activity. No “dry-as-dust” detached ab- 
stractions but wholesome, worth-while contributions from 
ready pens and talented personalities furnishing spiritual 
up-lift when one is weary of organization and of help- 
ing the wheels to go round. Just as prayer and God’s 
Word are the spiritual fountains of His Grace to supply 
our necessities so the literature table is the library or 
source of enlightenment for an intelligent consecrated 
service. 


This Secretary should be in continual council with 
the chairman of program, advising supplying, planning 
with the Cause secretaries and chairmen of circles. On 
her table should be the Year Book, with programs of 
each meeting of the year and the literature suggested 
therein. There should be leaflets outlining the duties of 
the heads of each department. Reports, stories, prayer 
calendars, Presbyterian Surveys, church papers, new 
literature. One of her duties is to secure new subscrip- 
tions to and renewals of the Survey and church papers 
and she should greatly stress the value and the duty of 
these in the home, creating an atmosphere of love for 
church activities and stimulating a desire to know what 
is going on in the many phases of the Church militant. 

It is important that at every meeting the literature 
table be emphasized by an attractive talk on the sub- 
jects there, the Secretary being permitted time always 
to focus attention upon her table and “‘to back her wares” 
in a most interesting and forceful way—taking a few 
moments for the intensive, judicious presentation of the 
Church literature. 

One word of suggestion in taking care of this work at 
the Presbyterial: That a local secretary co-operate with 
Presbyterial secretary assisting in the care of the large 
amount of printed matter that is so bulky. In the delay 
in arrival at places of meeting ofttimes remote when 
every moment counts, it is difficult to care for the litera- 
ture in an efficient manner and catch trains with the 
added baggage necessary to the literature table. . The 
local secretary could assemble the display beforehand, 
assist in the packing up and return unsold stuff to 
offices direct from Presbyterial place of meeting. 

Much will depend upon the character of the secretary 
of this Cause. She must be thoroughly given to her 
work, saturated with its many-sided opportunities of 
blessing to the woman’s work and wholly alive to her 
responsibility of making it a real and vital organ of 
the service. No half-hearted service will ever achieve 
big results for God in any way. Certainly not in a 
place which requires consecration, some degree of cul- 
ture, and a personality, wishing to give out in as many 
ways as there are members to he interested and those in 
need to be ministered unto. The measure of our growth 
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is the measure of our widening love for those beyond 
our immediate touch, the forgotten and the unlovely. 

In Mrs. Cockerham’s plan for the Auxiliary building, 
she makes the Secretary of Literature and the Secretary 
of Spiritual Resources the two large windows of the 
living-room, enabling, as windows should, the light to 
come in and flood the interior and from which to see 
out on the great world of need. 

Many times we might answer our own questions and 
take care of our own problems if we would take ad- 
vantage of the information just at our hands. At Mon- 
treat there is a special room set aside for the literature 
with maps, books of home and foreign life, Bibles, tracts 
and much of the newest, most interesting and best Chris- 
tian reading. 





acces 
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Just at present there is great emphasis being put upon 
Christian education. This means the wise training of 
mental facilities and other resources to be used for God’s 
Kingdom. Let us apply this to our Auxiliary—as- 
sembling all our information, effort, aspiration for the 
better equipment of every branch of our beloved Church. 
If we would be wise-hearted; if we would give the best, 
most intelligent service to our Auxiliary and through 
it to our Master, let us not neglect the literature table 
but make the most of its world of helpful plans and 
suggestions that we may increase in wisdom and stature 
and may truly work for the Glory of God. 





Saint Louis, Mo. 
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i 306 West Grice Street 


CONDUCTED BY CARRIE LEE CAMPBELL 


Richmond, Virginia 





A Heart-to-Heart Talk With Secretaries of Literature, 
for the Mecting of Your Spring Presbyterial. 

Dear Co-Worker: This is one of your very best op- 
portunities. Be prepared to let your light shine. If 
possible, arrive at this meeting well ahead of time; if 
not, have an accomplice at the place of meeting, with 
whom you can communicate fully about your plans 
and ambitions. 

Plan for a generous-sized table. Ask for a position 
which will be easily visible. Have such decorations as 
will attract attention, without being garish. Have as 
assistant one whose personality will scatter the sense of 
helpfulness, and one who knows your precious wares, as 
well as you know them. 


Have all your material well assorted and separated; 
have each lot clearly marked: “Stewardship,” “Auxili- 
ary,” “Foreign Missions,” “S. S. Extension and Y. P. 
Work,” “Christian Education,” “Home Missions,’ ‘‘Meth- 
ods,” “Study Books and Helps,” “Bible Helps.” 

A very special help would be literature on “S. P. C. 
Missions” for your own Presbyterial. This, each Pres- 
byterial Secretary will have to create for her local work; 
but you have been watching for, and accumulating these 
“rare gems.” Enlarge the splendid posters on this sub- 
ject in the February “Survey.” 

Practical help, very helpful, would be in having ready 
to hand a goodly supply of pencils, postage and note- 
books, to be sold, or note-books from the several Church 
papers or the SURVEY. 

Have also large envelopes for mailing home for the 
delegates the things they want, but do not want to carry. 

Posters made with post-cards of our Mission-fields will 
give color to your exhibit, as well as information to tired 
eyes, have some to sell, too; get them from Nashville. 

Church Papers. Get these from each of our Presbyte- 
rian papers, “Christian Observer,’ Louisville, Ky., “Pres- 
byterian of the South,’ Richmond, Va., “Presbyterian 
Standard,” Charlotte, N. C. They all stand ready to 
serve you. About twenty-five copies would be enough. 
Generally, those who go to the Presbyterials already take 
the Church papers. 

The Presbyterian Survey. Have copies of this fine 
magazine opened at different striking places, and pic- 
tures, and strongly fastened up on a black-board, ‘or on 
a piece of beaver-board. At the top have the attractive 
outside displayed and the writing, “It Comes Twelve 
Times a Year, for only 75c.” 

Give color to all your display by using Chinese lanterns 
or Japanese parasols; colored maps of the mission fields 


flags of all our fields, and as many posters as you can 
have room to put up. 


Posters. The most attractive posters can be had from 
a large-hearted woman in Minnesota, who, for the love 
of the work, will send, for the cost of carriage, very 
striking posters. Write to Mrs. Mary G. Hill, Oak Grove 
St., Minneapolis, Minn., asking for the kind of posters 
you want, and she will send by express, in a strong 
case, things that will help you very much. 


A very striking thing would be a lighted map of any 
one of our fields, or of the world map with each field 
lighted. Have this outlined on beaver board (a sheet 
measuring 4x6 feet), bore a hole at each station, and 
light up with a set of Christmas tree colored electric 
bulbs. This will require special attention, as the bulbs 
are very sensitive. But it may give your under-workers 
a very worth-while idea to take home. 


A few curios and costumes would speak a message for 
the foreign field, and relieve the monotony of “just 
leaflets.” 


The Auxiliary Building. A high achievement would be 
the drawing of this on your black-board “that all may 
see.” Get this leaflet from the Auxiliary office, in St. 
Louis, and have ready for the calls for it. 

Have ready, one for each possible attendant at this 
meeting, a little slip, typed, or printed, with this inscrip- 
tion: 





What is Your Need? 
Of what are you Secretary? 

Sign this card 
leave 10c for postage 
with your Secretary 
of Literature, today 
Flease send we hein on... -~..~~....+<.s6e 


In what are you in- 
terested ? 


BENS Sos ewe ace ec oe ee 











Have these cards given out as the delegates register. 
Get from your President permission to speak about them 
at luncheon time. 

Secretary of Literature, don’t let any delegate go home 
without feeling that “That Secretary of Literature cer- 
tainly helped me with what I wanted to know.” And 
so let your own conscience say to you, “well done.” 
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Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Week-Day Religious Education in Chattanooga 


Rev. WESLEY BAKER 


HILE attending a Standard Training School in 
W Chattanooga, Tenn., a few months ago, the 

writer had the opportunity of observing the 
plan of Week-Day Religious Education in that city, and 
secured some first-hand information concerning it. 
Upon inquiry as to who was the moving spirit back of 
the enterprise, he was directed to Rev. J. P. McCallie, 
Ph. D., Headmaster of The McCallie School. Accord- 
ingly, a trip was made to see Doctor McCallie and after 
a cheery greeting, he carefully described the origin and 
workings of the movement to teach the Bible in the 
public schools of Chattanooga. A visit to one of the 
Junior High Schools that same day fully corroborated 
the account of the work given by Dr. McCallie. 

THe CHATTANOOGA PLAN 

The present plan has been in operation since 1922, 
and in substance is, as follows: 

1. That in the high school a full-time teacher be 
provided, whose salary would be paid by the Bible 
Study Committee. 

2. That a room in the high school, known as the 
Bible room, well lighted and ventilated, be supplied by 
the school commissioner. Bible maps and library, dic- 
tionary and commentaries, etc., be furnished by the 
Bible Study Committee. 

3. That the Bible Course be placed in the curriculum 
of the high school by the school commissioner for not 
less time than history or literature take and given credit 
for graduation the same as these, and that it be elective. 

4. That the budget not exceed $5,000 for the first 
vear and be raised as follows: Y. W. C. A., $500; 
Y. M. C. A., $1,000; parents and students, $1,500, 
and donations from the churches, $2,000. 

5. That a Bible Study Committee of three members 
be appointed by the Pastors’ Association, Board of Di- 
rectors of the Y. M. C. A., Board of Directors of the 
Y. W. C. A., for one year, two years, and three years, 
respectively. These three shall select others for a term 
of one year. This committee to have full power to 
raise and disburse funds and withdraw teachers, plan 
course and nature of Bible study, select text books and 
otherwise be entirely responsible for Bible study in the 
public schools, subject only to the bodies appointing 
them. However, the teachers selected must be person- 
ally acceptable and responsible to the school board in 
all matters of discipline and standards of scholarship 
in the courses taught. 


6. That in the junior high and elementary schools an 
elective Bible home study course be outlined by the 
Bible Study Committee, for which credit shall be given 
in the school on condition satisfactory examination tests 
are passed by the students from time to time. The 
nature of tests shall be determined by the Bible Study 
Committee and for grades above ninety per cent special 
certificates shall be issued each student at commence- 
ment time. 

The plan as outlined was presented to the City Board 
of Commissioners and in August, 1922, an ordinance 
was passed which provided that two or more established 
religions may combine for the purpose of giving such 
courses of instruction, and provided further that the 
taking of such courses shall be optional on the part of 
the students of said schools. 

One feature of this plan which will not likely be 
adopted in most other communities is that of having the 
classes actually meet in the school building. 

FINANCES 

A budget of $3,000 was provided by the churches the 
first year in the form of apportionments. This whole 
sum was raised in its entirety. For the second year, the 
budget was raised to $4,000, and for the present year, 
it is $5,500. 

SELECTION OF TEACHERS 

In selecting teachers, the effort was made to secure 
(1) teachers who had been thoroughly trained, (2) 
teachers who had experience in teaching, (3) teachers 
who believe the Bible to be the Word of God and 
would teach it as such. It was determined by the Com- 
mittee on Bible Study that under no circumstances would 
doctrines or divisive questions, sectarian or denomina- 
tional matters be introduced into the classes, but that 
the Bible would be allowed to speak for itself, with an 
effort made to get the facts of the Bible into the hearts 
and minds of the children. The plans of the present 
year provide for four full-time teachers and for two part- 
time. 

CoursE OF STUDY 

As already indicated, the Bible Study Committee de- 
termined to have only one textbook and that the Bible 
itself. 

In the elementary schools it was realized that as the 
teachers could be present only once a week, most of the 
work would have o be done in he homes. A card was out- 
lining the course for each half year, about four inches 
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by eight inches in size, at the head of which was placed 
the name of the pupil to whom the card was given, had 
the following directions printed on it: “The course 
given below consists of selections to be read at home 
each day and passages to be memorized each month. 
When the number on the card is read and heard by 
the parent, a check (initials) should be placed in the 
column opposite. The teacher will give brief quizzes 
or tests, written or oral, on these passages, and will 
hear memory passages recited once a week, and place 
grade on monthly report. Credit will be given for 
work well done in Bible. After all the numbers have 
been checked off with an average grade of ninety per 
cent or more, a beautifully printed certificate signed by 
the teacher and chairman of the Bible Study Commit- 
tee will be issued to ihe students at the commence- 
ment exercises of the school.” 

In the elementary grades (fourth, fifth and sixth), the 
Bible is covered in its story form from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, with Old Testament stories the first half year 
and New Testament stories the second half, taking six- 
teen weeks each half year. 

In the two junior high schools note books are used 
instead of this card and the passages are assigned by 
the teacher in advance, using pretty much the same pas- 
sages, however, and the, student is required to read 
the passage and write down answers to certain questions 
on the passage. A great deal of memory work in all 
the classes is done and the Books of the Bible, many 
Psalms, selected verses, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, some 
whole chapters in John: and Paul’s Epistles, are mem- 
orized, and it is remarkable how much memory work is 
accomplished. The course of study in the city high 
school is to complete the whole Bible. It is, of course, 
impossible to do this with great thoroughness, but each 
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worship is the beginning 
of social religion. 
father was the first priest, the hearth the 
first altar, the mother and children the first 
worshiping congregation, and the structure 
which sheltered them the first church. The 
home is the world’s Holy of Holies. In 
the nurture and expression of true religion 
its place is primary and unique. 

—Henry Hallam Tweedy in Training” the Devotional Life. 


pupil has the Bible in hand and ‘five times a week just 
as in mathematics, literature or history, the Bible jis 
studied. The number of chapters taken is assigned in 
advance and good preparation is made on this work, 
Note books are alsu used and a great deal of memory 
work is accomplished. 

RESULTS 

The course of Bible Study is as popular as that of 
any course in the city schools. In spite of the fact 
that in the city high school it had to be taken as an 
additional class, elective, and even after all of the pupils 
had already made out their course for the following 
year, there were one hundred and fifty students taking 
Bible the first year and practically the same number 
the second year. The pupils are enthusiastic about the 
work themselves and enjoy it very greatly and feel that 
it has repaid them well for their effort in taking it. 

As a by-product of the work in the city high school, 
the Pocket Testament, was introduced to the Bible Class 
and by the class tu the rest of the high school and 
many other students in the city schools. During the 
first year fifteen hundred Pocket Testaments were is- 
sued by the Bible Study Class in the city high school. 
Eight hundred and sixty-seven pupils signed applica- 
tions for the Pocket Testament as a result of last year’s 
work, one hundred of these signing to accept the Lord 
Jesus Christ for the first time. 

The classes in all the schools are begun with prayer 
either by the teacher or a pupil, and in the high school 
the roll-call is answered by memory verses. The pupils 
in the city high school last year memorized about one 
hundred and thirty verses with their location. Occa- 
sionally the Bible Study class, either in the city high 
school or junior high schools and sometimes in the ele- 
mentary schools, conducts the chapel exercises for the 
whole school, the pupils themselves engaging in prayer. 
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Summary of Young People’s Work 


Rev. WALTER GETTY 


ANY times during these closing days of the 
M Church year the question has come to us which 

Naomi asked of Ruth, ‘Where hast thou gleaned 
today and where hast thou wrought?” This question 
comes with all the greater significance when we think 
back over the first year in the history of the Young 
People’s Division and try to note some of the things that 
have been accomplished. 


A Bit of History 


It may be of interest to recount a bit of history of 
the Young People’s Work in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. Thirty-three years ago overtures were sent from 
Brazos Presbytery and from the Synod of Texas to the 
General Assembly, asking for some action regarding the 
formation of Young Peo- 


thusiasm. In May, 1916 Rev. Gilbert Glass, D. D., was 
called to the position of General Superintendent, which 
position he retained until April, 1924+, when he was 
called to become Editor-in-Chief to succeed the late 
John I. Armstrong. The entire field of Sabbath Schools 
and Young People’s Work was given the largest pos- 
sible development under the leadership of Doctor Glass. 

In 1916, and again in 1917, the General Assembly 
gave its hearty endorsement to the work of both the 
Christian Endeavor Society and to the organized classes 
of Young People in the Sunday School. It is interesting 
to note that there were forty to fifty different names for 
Young People’s Societies at this time. In 1921 the As- 
sembly urged each Synod to consider the employment of 
a Synodical Superintendent for ‘Sabbath School and 
Young People’s Work. These Superintendents are now 





ple’s Societies. A_ special 
committee was appointed 
which brought in reports of 
progress in 1893 and 1894, 
but it was at the General 
Assembly of 1895 in Dallas, 
Texas that the first definite 
action was taken with regard 
to Young People’s Societies. 
This action was as follows: 


“The Assembly recognizes 
the vital importance of train- 
ing the youth of the Church 
in the various branches of 
Christian work. The atten- 
tion of Church Sessions is 
directed to this subject and 
they are advised earnestly to 
consider the best methods of 
developing and directing the 
Christian activity of the 
Young People under their 
care. In many churches 
Young People’s Societies, or 
Bands, have proven helpful. 
Such associations, when prop- 


mond, Va. 





Young People Trained for Service 
and Character Building and 


MONTREAT 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CONFERENCE 


June 23-July 2, 


Splendid Program—Fine Fellowship 
Register Now! 


Registration Fee $3.00 


For full information write Young 
People’s Division, Box 1176, Rich- 


at work in six Synods. 

In 1923 the General As- 
sembly meeting at Montreat 
had before it eight overtures 
from various Presbyteries 
from the All-South 
| Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion, asking that Young Peo- 
ple’s Work be given a more 
distinctive place in the plans 
of the Assembly. The action 
of this Assembly is familiar 
1925 to us all: 

“We recommend that the 
Committee be instructed to 
emply, under the Depart- 
ment of Sabbath Schools and 
Young People’s Work, a Di- 
rector of the Young People’s 
Division of Sunday Schools 
and Young People’s Societies, 
whose duty it shall be to pro- 
mote the organization of new 
societies where they may be 
needed, to bind existing so- 
cieties more closely to our 
Church, and enlist them 








erly organized and con- 
ducted meet the approval of the Assembly and Sessions 
are advised to consider the desirability of forming them 
in their Churches.” It was also at this Assembly that 
the organization known as the ‘Westminister League” 
was formally adopted. 

In 1897 the General Assembly appointed a standing 
committee on Sabbath Schools and Young People’s 
Societies, which showed that progress was being made 
in the work. In 1901 the Assembly took action that the 
Executive Committee of Publication should employ, un- 
der its oversight and control, a General Superintendent 
of Sabbath Schools and Young People’s Societies. On 
Aug. 15, 1901, Rev. A. L. Phillips, D. D., entered on 
the duties of this office and until his death, March 2, 
1915, brought to the work tireless energy and great en- 


more fully in our denomina- 
tional progress, and to develop the work with our young 
people through the Sunday School. 

“That the special attention of the Committee be di- 
rected to the development of literature covering the 
special denominational needs of our young people.” 


W ork of First Year 


Under this action of the General Assembly the Young 
People’s Division began its history April 1, 1924. The 
first year has been a most successful one in every way. 
The possibilities before our Young People were outlined 
in a booklet, “Young People in Training,” and have 
been presented to the Church through the Church papers, 
in addresses, conferences, and meetings of various sorts, 
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A denominational program for our young people has 
been carefully worked out and issued in three parts, 
“Plan of Organization,” “Young People’s Program,” 
“Yearly Calendar of Activities.” This program is being 
outlined each week in “Onward” and each month in 
the “PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY.” Suggestions for the Sec- 
retary of Young People’s Work in the Auxiliary have 
been put out in booklet form. Beginning with January, 
a monthly bulletin has been sent to the presidents of all 
young people’s organizations. 

Conferences, Standard Training Schools, and field 
Work have been given great emphasis this first year. In 
the field of conference development the Chattanooga Con- 
ference, of October 28 to 30, stands out as one of the 
big events of the year and has prepared the way for 
greater progress in all the summer conferences. The 
Young People’s Division units in the Standard Training 
Course have been eagerly studied and have a vital place 
in all the plans for leadership training. The field work 


has been most intensive and has carried the Director 
over 28,000 miles during the year into the Synods of 
Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Texas. 

For whatever has been done this first year of our his- 
tory we give God the glory and we offer our hearty 
thanks to everyone who has helped to make the work a 
success. But we are only at the beginning of the possi- 
bilities in Young People’s Work. As we enter on our 
second year of work we realize the immensity of the task 
and the need of everyone doing his very best, whatever 
part of the work may be given him to do, Especially 
do we feel the need for more prayer and the power that 
comes through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
Through this spiritual dynamic we should see a mighty 
extension of the Kingdom by our young people and the 
building of the individual life into the fullness of life 
in Christ. 


S. S. Extension In Texas 


This picture shows Miss Margaret Angus, S. S. Ex- 
tension worker, with the members of a new Auxiliary at 
- Port Arthur, in the Eastern Texas Presbytery. Seven- 
teen days of intensive work were given to this field, with 
the following results, as told by Miss Angus: “I 
worked seventeen days there with Mr. Ziegler, our Pres- 
byterial evangelist. I made 304 home visitations over 
that city of magnificent distances and more than forty 
thousand population. We now have a new Sunday 
School, Woman’s Auxiliary and Church, all well organ- 
ized and doing business according to the latest improved 
methods. I handed over to Mrs. H. W. Atkins the 
names of twenty-two babies, with dates of birth, parent- 
age and addresses, and she answered, ‘Yes, I would love 
to look after the Cradle Roll.’ That is one way all 
the people at this place fell in line and went to work.” 





Here Are the Dates 
You Have Been Looking For 
Juty 26-Avucust 6, 1925 
This is the Time to Make Plans to Attend 
MONTREAT 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL 


You Cannot Afford to Miss 
Dr. W. T. Thompson’s lectures. 


Two full units with credit in the Department 
of your choice. 


Rich fellowship with 
leaders. 


A VACATION WITH PROFIT 
Write for full program. 


outstanding Christian 

















Auxiliary of the newly organized church in Port Arthur, Texas. 


Young People’s Activities 
Calendar for April 


WORSHIP—Worship Program on “The Resurrection 
of Christ,” April 12. 

INSTRUCTION—History and Principles of the South- 

Effective 


Christian Endeavor meeting on “Educational Mis- 


ern Presbyterian Church, April 19. 


sions,” April 26. 
EXPRESSION—Assist in ingathering of members. In- 


stallation service for new officers of society. 
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W orld Wide Sunday School News from the World's 
Sunday School Association 


Portugal and France both enjoy religious liberty so 
that evangelical work in these countries can develop 
without governmental interference. In spain the work 
is “tolerated,” but suffers from the pronounced Roman 
Catholic attitude of the people, as well as from certain 
imposed restrictions. The evangelical forces in all these 
countries are only a small proportion of the population, 
perhaps 6,000 adherents in Portugal out of a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000; 10,000 in Spain out of 21,000,000— 
and 1,000,000 in France out of its 40,000,000 popu- 
lation. The Sunday School enrollment is usually about 
half of the total Protestant constituency so that the en- 
rollment in Sunday Schools and in parochial or other 


church schools might be given as 3,500 in Portugal, 
6,000 in Spain and 200,000 in France. 

In Portugal there seems to exist, more than in the 
other countries, a sense and a bond of unity between 
the workers of different sections and of different church 
affiliations. In these countries, as in all Europe, the 
Sunday School is largely a children’s school; still in 
Portugal the leaders are particularly alive to the fact 
that most schools lose nearly all their pupils at the 
beginning of adolescence and so fail for the most part 
to make permanent contribution to the development of 
Christian character. 








The High School Bible Class (Newport News, Va.), 
inaugurated three years ago and taught for the last two 
years an hour each day by a teacher furnished through 
the churches of the City, has literally outgrown its 
bounds. More than a dozen scholars have had to be re- 
jected because there is not a room in the high school 
large enough for such a class. The Ministers’ Associa- 
tion met the situation by establishing another unit. 
Next year it is confidently expected that with the co- 
operation of the City Sunday School Association a full 
time religious instructor will be employed. Credit is 
given in the school curriculum for Bible work.—Bulle- 
tin, First Presbyterian Church, Newport News, Va. 


— 


TO SECRETARIES OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 
IN THE AUXILIARY! 


If you have not yet received the new booklet on “The 
Secretary of Young People’s Work in the Woman’s 
Auxiliary,” write to Rev. Walter Getty, Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va. for a copy. 

Mrs. W. C. Winsborough says, “It is the most prac- 
tical and helpful leaflet of this kind we have yet had.” 


or Os 























PRICE PER COPY, $6.00. 


913 Occidental Building 





A Treasure for Church Treasurers 


Church Financial Record with 
Statement in Duplicate 


FOR EACH AND EVERY CONTRIBUTOR 


Would you call it system if every time you wrote a word once you would be able +o write it twice. That’s exactly what 
you do when you use our Church Financial Record, once on the orginal and once on the statement in duplicate, which is directly 
under the orginal. Carbon paper does the trick and saves the treasurer hours of work and eliminates possible mistakes. At the 
end of the quarter the statements are easily torn out of the book by means of perforation and given to the proper parties. 

The illustration shows one contributor’s account for one quarter only. The book holds 250 accounts for one year. When you 
consider 1,000 statements and a book for general records, such as receipts, disbursements, alphabetical index, etc., which are all con- 
tained in this Financial Record, the price is low in comparison to other systems. However, when yuu realize how much time this 
system saves, its simplicity, and its accuracy, you can’t afford to be without it. Size, 10%4x13\%4 inches. Bound in full black cloth. 


Returnable If Not Satisfied. 


Meigs Publishing Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 























{ General Assembly’s Stewardship Committee 


f REV. M. E. MELVIN, D. D., Editor 


415 Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





REV. ROSWELL C. LONG, Associate Editor i 


Presbyterian Progressive Program 
April 


PRI", according to the action of the Assembly, 
is the month when the attention of the Church 
is called to Christian Training, or Department 
III of the Progressive Program. The Divisions and 
Goals of this department are as follows: 
Divisions 
A. To Extend and Perfect the Work of the Church in 
Christian Education. 
1. By Waking Parents to the Importance of Chris- 
tian Education. 
2. By Directing Young People to Our ‘Church 
Schools and Colleges. 
3. In Educational Institutions. 
a. Denominational. 
(1) Securing Equipment. 
(2) Enlarging Endowments. 
b. State and Other Public Schools. 
(1) Through Bible Study Courses. 
(2) By Placing College Pastors, etc. 
B. To Enlist and Train for the King’s Service. 
1. By Securing Fit Delegations for Young People’s 
Conferences. 
2. By Enlisting for Definite Full-Time Service 
a. Students for the Ministry. 


b. Candidates for Mission Service. 
c. Other Christian Workers. 

By Following Up Life Decisions. 

By Training for Special Service. 

By Training the Church Members in the His- 
tory, Standards, and Doctrines of the Church, 
and in the Principles and Methods of Religi- 
ous Education. 


in & Ww 


Goals 


1. At Least One Young Person From Each Congrega- 
tion, Attending Some Presbyterian School. 

2. Co-operation in Securing Some Plan of Bible Study 
in Connection with the Public Schools of Each 
Community. 

3. Every Church Represented at the Synod’s Young 
People’s Conference. Select Delegations at Mon- 
treat Y. P. Conference. 

4. Every Church Interested in Leadership Training 
Through Teacher Training Classes, Correspond- 
ence Courses and Standard Training Schools. 

5. At Least One Life, in Each Congregation, Enlisted 
for Definite, Full-Time Service for the Church. 

. Definite Effort by Pastors and Sessions to Secure Re- 
cruits for the Gospel Ministry. 


How to Decide Upon Life Work 


(Some Suggestions from a Pamphlet Issued by the M. E. Church, South) 


T IS a sad fact that many young people do not de- 

cide this matter at all. They let the drift of circum- 

stances decide it for them. For nearly all of them 
something does turn up later and they find themselves 
occupied in some pursuit which is fairly remunerative 
and satisfactory, but they never have the joy of realiz- 
ing that they are in exactly the life work which they 
ought to follow. 

The highest motives beget a desire to invest one’s 
life in that profession or occupation best suited to one’s 
highest capabilities, and as near to the center of the 
Christian program for human society as those capa- 
bilities will permit. At this point great care should 
be taken not to limit the avenues of possible service too 
narrowly. 

Many a student has supposed that because he is de- 
ciding his life work from the highest Christian motives 
he should therefore become either a minister or a mis- 
sionary. This does not necessarily follow. The mis- 


take may be two-fold. The first is that his highest 
capabilities may not be such as would fit him for these 
callings; and the other mistake lies in failing to recog- 
nize that there are scores of other lines of service which 
for him may be just as Christian and probably much 
more efficient than these two. 

Some men may be of greater account for the Kingdom 
of God as physicians, merchants or farmers, but what- 
ever the work the constantly deciding test should be the 
amount of efficient service to the Kingdom of God. 

First, decide the life work in view of your best 
Second-rate considerations are never satisfactory. They 
may appear to be so for the time, but ultimately they 
will breed discontent and their path will be all-the more 
tragic when there is no longer time to return and re- 
consider. 

Second, make the decision in view of your whole life. 
Many a program has seemed attractive when only the 
first few years were considered, but the decision which 
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is to be untiring must be one big enough to carry the 
investment of the forty or fifty years you expect to live. 
It must be great enough to command all of vour ener- 
gies, to promote the full growth of your manhood and 
the investment of the powers which you possess now and 
the powers which shall come with your increasing ma- 
turity. 

Third, make the decision in view of the world’s great- 
est needs and consider those needs in view of your high- 


ee 





est powers. The world needs street-sweepers but it needs 
great-minded, large-hearted Christian leadership vastly 
more. 

If the sweeping of streets can command your highest 
powers then that should be your life work, but if in 
the light of your best you are capable of a service of 
greater significance, that greater service is your duty. 
Be certain that it is the service of highest Christian sig- 
nificance for which you can become qualified. 


(Vd ¢ —_ Vol  —_—) 0 64 (H(i 


i Men of the Church 


REV. J. E. PURCELL, Editor { 
Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Ne) AO —— 99 9 OJ 


Selections From the Manual of Men’s Work 
Men-Of- The- Church 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


> UNITED STATES. 


How to Develop Men 


J. B. SPILLMAN 


Trust Your Men 


Jesus trusted men. Every one of His disciples turned 
and fled at the very time he needed them the most, yet 
He left these same men the greatest task ever com- 
mitted to men, that of evangelizing the world. You 
have the same kind of men in your church as those fish- 
ermen of Galilee. If your men fail to accomplish any- 
thing worth while for the Master, it is because of lack 
of leadership. You must lead them—you cannot lead 
them without trusting them. 


Help Your Men to Find Themselves 


Jesus knew men. He studied their possibilitv. He 
gave them tasks vastly beyond their power. They fled 
cence. Who has not failed once, twice or maybe a dozen 
times. One success outweighs all previous failures. See 
that your men do not fail when the real test comes. 
The test of a leader is not how eloquent or brilliant or 
learned he may be but how many men he can inspire 
to follow his example. 


Teach Your Men 


Jesus taught men. Teach vour men to do what Jesus 

taught men to do and you will have strong men. 
(1) Jesus taught men to Pray. 

It is much easier to do your own praying than to 
teach some other man to pray. How many men in 
your church can pray? How many that you have heard 
pray know how to pray? You will never know whether 
a man can pray until you hear him. 

Jesus taught men to search the Scripture. 

Most men simply sit and listen to some one else inter- 
pret the Scripture. Pre-digested food is all the spiritual 
nourishment some Christians get. They never grow very 
strong. Feeding on God’s Word by personally search- 
ing the Scripture is necessary to Spiritual growth. 

(3) Jesus taught men to witness. 

How many of your men witness for Jesus in their 
homes, business, church and community? Most church 
members never speak the name “Jesus.” How can they 
be good witnesses unless they tell others what Jesus has 
done for them and what Jesus is willing to do for those 
who do not know Him? 


Paragraph V. 
Programs for Each Month 


Section 1. Twelve Monthly Meeting 
Programs. 
Every Men-of-the-Church organization should have a 
regular public meeting each month. You can hold these 


meetings on Wednesday nights, Sunday nights, or at 
whatever time or place it is desired. Such a meeting 
is needed because men need to learn to speak in public. 
Jesus taught his disciples public speaking by sending 
them out to speak. First the twelve (Matt. 10, Mark 
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6:7-13, Luke 9:1-6), then seventy (Luke 10:1-12). 
If men are to witness (Acts 1:8) they must be prepared. 
Publicly confessing Christ strengthens a man, makes 
him stronger to resist sin in his own life, makes it 
easier to hold family worship in his home, and to speak 
to others about Christ. Use young Christians on these 
programs. Start them right. Public prayer, private 
Bible study, witnessing for Christ, proportionate giving 
will develop a man into a strong Christian character. 
These monthly programs give you the chance of develop- 
ing men. Every Christian needs to give some expression 
to the faith in him. 


Section 2. Points to be Guarded in the 
Monthly Program 


(1) Outside Speakers. 

Do not depend on outside speakers—your men need 
to get the benefit of leading this meeting themselves. 
Develop your own men. Men are waiting to be as- 
signed something to do. Every man who honestly loves 
Jesus would like to do something for Him. 

(2) Old Leaders. 

You cannot run this organization without new life 
and energy. Don’t even expect the man who has been 
superintendent of the Sunday School for twenty-five 


years to do this work. Somebody started him—let him 
rest a while. Work in new material. 
(3) Responsibility for Programs. 

Make your assignments months ahead so that the 
leaders will have ample time to work up the programs. 
Encourage study and ‘original thought, but do not use 
the same leaders too often. Do not do all the work be- 
cause you are the President. Assign the work to a 
group and let them do it. They will do better than you 
think. Trust them! 

(4) Small Churches. 

It will be well in small churches to exchange teams, 
say have a group from the Bethel Church give the 
January program in Bethany, Carmel and Mt. Zion 
Churches, and the Carmel group give the February pro- 
gram in the three churches, and a Mt. Zion group, the 
March program in the three churches. By repeating the 
same program they will be able to improve on it each 
time. 

(5) Time Limit to Program. 

Have your programs with a definite time limit! See 
that every speaker reads ‘““Don’ts for Public Speakers” 
and by all means impress the leader with the importance 
of closing his meeting on the minute. If you let your 
program drag you will find the people will lose interest 
and you lose the effect of the meeting. Let the men 
understand that you begin and stop on time. 


April Program 


Hymn—313. 
PRAYER by Leader. 
ScripTURE—II Timothy, third chapter. 
Apri, Topic—Christian Training. 
PRAYER ASSIGNMENT— 
One man pray for seminaries. 
One man pray for woman’s colleges. 
One man pray for men’s colleges. 
One man pray for grammar school scholars. 
One man pray for high school scholars. 
HymMn—312. 
First SPEAKER—What place does the Christian Reli- 
gion have in our state schools and colleges? 
SECOND SPEAKER—What place does the Christian re- 
ligion occupy in our church schools and colleges? 
Tuirp SPEAKER—Would our boys and girls be better 
prepared for life if more emphasis was placed 


upon the Christian religion in our schools and 
colleges ? 

FouRTH SPEAKER—News of the Month. Give five most 
important items of educational needs taken from 
Presbyterian Survey and church papers. 

HyMN—254. 

PRAYER—Ask those who are present if they have any 
special requests for those sick or in special need, 
for unsaved friends or loved ones. Appoint one 
person to pray for each request made. Have one 
prayer follow another, the leader closing. 

NOTE FOR LEADER: Write to the Church schools in your 
Synod for information on the above subject. Have 
open discussion from college men and women giv- 
ing their personal experience of what religion meant 
to them in their college life. 


May Topic—Teaching the Bible in the Schools. 











OXFORD BIBLES 


Over 1,000,000 copies sold every year 


96 Bible With 300 double-col 
The Oxford Teacher’s Bible ance ene” 


Oxtord Bibles for Children with beautiful pictures. 
Oxford Bibles for Older Folks with large Type. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Catalogue upon Request. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 35 W. 32d St., N. ¥.C. 


Keep your members in touch with the 
whole work of the whole Church. The 
Survey will do it. See that every member 


of your organization is a subscriber. 
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BIG FREE BOOK 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE 


678 Penway Bldg., India 
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